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SECTION I. 


Chara er and merits of the Nabob prove nothing in favour of his 
conqueſt of Tanjore. =Can have no right to poſſeſs himſelf of that 
country on account of the matters with which he charges the 
King of Tanjore.—Nature of thoſe charges. 


HE ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in Hindoſtan, 

during the laſt war, has brought us into very cloſe 
connexions with many of the Princes of that coun- 

try, both Indian and Mahometan. Their ſeveral rights 
wholly depending upon the Britiſh power, muſt be finally 
determined upon, by the Britiſh juſtice. Among the innu— 
merable controverſies concerning Indian claims, thoſe of the 
King of Tanjore, and Mahomet Ali Khin, Nabob of Arcot, 
have lately attracted the greateſt ſhare of the public attention. 
B The 


1 1 


The contraſt between the proceedings of theſe two powers, 


which is very ſtrongly marked in every reſpect, has been in no 
inſtance more ſtriking than in the manner of their ſeeking 
redreſs for the injuries they reſpectively complain of. 

From the year 1769, if not from a more early period, the 
Nabob has engaged a number of perſons to act for him in 
Europe, in a great variety of ways. Theſe gentlemen have 
endeavoured to recommend themſelves to their employer, by 
their extraordinary zeal and activity in his ſervice ; and their 
pretenſions to that kind of merit are not wholly without foun- 
dation. They have been indefatigable in their intrigues and 
publications. They have filled the world with many new 
topics cf argument, and new narratives of fact. They have 
even been at the pains of correcting and amending hiſtory ; 
in order to accommodate it to his views, and for the fake of ſet- 
ting us right, not only with regard to his character and pre- 
tenſions, but even to his pedigree. Nothing on their ſide has 
been wanting to form a party in his favour. He had great 
objects in view, which were not to be compaſſed but by the 
arms of the Engliſh. It was therefore natural, that nothing 
ſhould be omitted which might tend to obtain the authority, 
or at leaſt the connivance, of Great Britain, in the uſe, 
which he had already made, and which he was ſtill in hopes 
of making, of the power of this kingdom in India. 


The King of Tanjore, on the other hand, having had no ſuch 


views of conqueſt, having nothing to expect from our force, 


and having for a long time no apprehenſions from our 


violence, 
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violence *, was ſatisfied to preſerve his intercourſe with this 


country, ſolely through the ordinary channels of office. 
Three ſolemn treaties violated two invaſions - two plun- 


derings of his country two years impriſonment of his per- 


ſon — made no alteration in his plan. He expected juſtice, in 
the ordinary courſe of buſineſs, from the authority that the 
nation has made competent to give it. He has in ſome mea- 
ſure found it; and it is to be hoped, that at length he will 
find it more perfectly. 

Not one perſon, during this long period of his ſufferings, has 


ever once endeavoured, on his part, to intereſt the public in his 


favour. If the world has at all been appriſed of the injuries 
he has ſuſtained from his powerful neighbour, the Nabob of 
Arcot, it has incidentally ariſen from the ſort of propriety 
that others have felt of vindicating their own character, and 
their public conduct, from the aſperſions of the active and 


vindictive partiſans of the Nabob. 


It was this ſenſe of honour that impelled the Directors of 
the Eaſt India Company, and the family of Lord Pigot, to 
make thoſe appeals to the public, which have fully juſtified 
the national wiſdom in its act of juſtice and ſound policy, 
the reſtoration of the kingdom of Tanjore to its original and 
rightful owner, 

This extraordinary reſerve of the Tanjoreans, whether owe- 
ing to moderation or remiſſneſs, has given the enemies of that 


* See the aſſurances of Engliſh protection pledged to him, Company's Pa- 


pers, Appendix, No, 83 
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unhappy people great advantages over them. Beſides the ope- 
ration of direct agency againſt them, the very channels of com- 
munication between India and Europe have been vitiated by 
being ſecured to a party. Relief from a remote protector is 
always tardy, and generally incomplete. It is a part of the 
reparation of old injuries to provide ſome ſecurity againſt new 
ones ; for, it 1s not uncommon to conſign to oblivion the 
cauſes of a grievance, when 1t has received ſome degree of re- 
dreſs. The judicial memory of the public, is not very reten- 
tive of the evidence which had originally determined it. Thoſe 
who are intereſted in repeating the injury, have therefore a ſort 
of advantage in bringing forward the fictions and fallacies, by 
which they ſupported their former wrong, as if they were freſh 
matter, and every one of their attempts to renew their violences 


is in ſome meaſure to be tried as a new cauſe. This has been 


very lately the caſe, in the attempts to revive the exploded to- 
pics for eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of conqueſt by Engliſh arms, in 
favour of the Nabob of Arcot ; the conſtant purſuit of which 
ſyſtem for twenty years, has brought innumerable and unſpeak- 
able calamities on all the ſouthern part of Hindoſtan, and re- 
duced ſo many conſiderable Princes, ſuch numbers of reſpect- 
able Nobllity, and the induſtrious inhabitants of ſo many once 
flouriſhing and opulent countries, to the laſt degree of indi- 
gence and diſtreſs, to ſay nothing of the multitude of lives 
which have been loſt in the extravagant enterprizes, which had 

their riſe in this fatal deſign. 
The humanity, the juſtice, and the honour of the nation, 
are 


1 


are intereſted in the uſe which is made of the formi- 
dable power it has acquired in the Eaſt; and we ought 
to look carefully into thoſe pretended rights of Princes 
and Conquerors, recommended to us in ſuch a multipli- 


city of writings, whenever they are to be exerciſed by the 


ſubverſion of ancient and reſpectable eſtabliſhments. A 
conqueror, who ſupports his own pride by his own power, 
may be very unjuſt, he is not, however, ridiculous—but no- 
thing 1s ſo contemptible in the eye of reaſon as extreme am- 
bition, depending upon extrinſic force ; and which is a ſup- 
pliant, not for protection, but for ſuperiority, dominion, and 
conqueſt. The purpoſe of all the manceuvres, and all the 
publications, on the part of the Nabob, 1s to prevail on us to 
make him a great conqueror by our violence. 

An addition has lately been made to theſe publications, by 
a Pamphlet, called Conſiderations on the Conqueſt of 
« Tanjore.” It did not ſeem very neceſſary to revive the 
diſcuſſion of a queſtion, which after many violent diſputes, and 
many great ſtruggles, has been ſettled by a competent authority. 
By that ſettlement, the King of Tanjore was re-eſtabliſhed 
on the throne of his anceſtors, under the protection of the 
Eaſt India Company, and in a condition of intire dependence 
upon Great Britain K. | 

An eſtabliſhment for any country which is ſettled under the 
dominion of its natural ſovereign, a ſovereign connected with his 


* The terms by which he was re-eſtabliſhed, are before the Reader in an 


Appendix, : 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects in affections, manners, and religion, and at the ſame 
time ſecured in a ſtate of abſolute ſubſerviency to the intereſt 
of this kingdom, ſeems to be too ſolidly built, upon founda- 
tions both of juſtice and of good policy, to make an under- 
taking to overturn it, a very plauſible project. 

The profeſſed purpoſe of the Pamphlet before us (of which 
its author ſays a great many good things) 1s nuthing leſs 
than a modeſt propoſal to the King and Parliament to abdi- 
cate their authority over Tanjore; and to ſurrender the 
ſovereign of that nation, and his people, into the hands of 
a Mahometan deſpot, the bitter and implacable enemy of that 
ſovereign and that people. It propoſes that this ſhould be 
adopted by, or forced upon, the Eaſt India Company ; which 
is to be made the inſtrument of a 7h:rd revolution, in direct vio- 
lation of its own faith, moſt ſolemnly and recently given; in vio- 
lation of terms preſcribed by the Company itſelf, and punctually 
complied with in every particular, by the King of Tanjore. 

In an attempt againſt poſſeſſion / ſupported, in favour of 
a Pretender on the moſt odious of all claims, a ſuppoſed right 
o conqueſt, the author ought to have done ſomething more 
than repeat the arguments which have been ſo often refuted. 
It is, I admit, no objection againſt an argument, that it has 
been uſed before ; but then, in a renewed controverſy, the ad- 


verſe pa ty is obliged to take the matter in its new ſtate. He is 


bound to conſider the original argument and its anſwer to- 


gether; and, by ſhewing the futility of the latter, to confirm, 
if he can, the former in its firſt authority. Without ſome 


obſervation of this rule, controverſies can have no end, 
The 
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The author of theſe Conſiderations” ſets out with more 


profeſſions of candour and decorum than, I think, I have 


ever met with in any political publication. But I mult beg 


leave to ſay, that he ſupports theſe profeſſions very indif- 
ferently, and that he is neither very decent to his adverſaries, 
nor very reſpectful to his reader, in not attempting to reply 
to the anſwers that have been ſo often made to the argu- 


ments he uſes. He is not to be ſuffered to evade the per- 


formance of this indiſpenſible duty, by telling us in a high 


tone * I have carefully avoided the diſguſting paths 


* of controverſy, the aſtertions equally confident and un- 


A 


founded, the quotations equally partial and inconcluſive, 
« in ſhort, the complicated arrogance and fallacy, in which 
«© ſome writers on this ſubject have indulged themſelves.” 


That in “ ſome late publications, the writers jumbling to- 


« gether perſons and things, and mixing calumny with ſo- 


« phiſtry, are generally poſſeſſed of a convenient inattention 


* to the facts and arguments of their opponents.” That 
« their arguments are fupported by ſelf- references, and their 


* facts are proved by garbled appendixes.” 
This profeſſion of avoiding the paths of controverſy, in a 
controverted matter, 1s rather new ; and as to the character 


this author gives to ſome other performances, how far it 


is applicable to his own mode of writing, rather than to that 
of his adverſaries, will be ſeen hereafter. But, ſince he 


does. not chooſe to quote thoſe whom he chooſes in this 


* Conſiderations, pages 29 and 30. 


manner 
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manner to aſperſe, it 1s neceſſary the Reader ſhould know 
who the writers are whom he treats with a contempt, which, 
however politic, is not very agreeable to the modeſty and mo- 
deration he profeſſes. The firſt of theſe writers is Mr. Rous, 
a member of Parliament, and a barriſter of acknowledged 
abilities and learning ; the accuracy and judgment of whoſe 
performance + has fully juſtified the opinion the world 
had conceived of his talents. This gentleman, had he not 
been entitled to better treatment on account of his own ac- 
knowledged merits, had ſtill a claim to ſome ſort of atten- 
tion from the authority under which he writes. His work is 
undertaken with the ſanction, and by the expreſs deſire of the 
Directors of the Eaſt India Company. He 1s ſupplied with 
his materials out of their records, and he produces them in 
order to refute the raſh charges againſt that reſpectable body, 
contained in two Pamphlets, one intituled, ** State of Fats 
relative to Tanjore; and the other intituled, . Original Papers 
relative to Tanjore.” Thoſe pamphlets are, in reality, the foun- 
dation of the work now before us. — The other gentleman he 
alludes to does not put his name to his book ; but he too is 
known to be a barriſter, and a man of conſiderable parts, and 
eminent in the literary world. 4 

Without recriminating on the author of the ** Conſider- 
ations ;” without enquiring into his own inducements, views, 
and deſigns, or without accuſing him of“ deception or 


+ © The Reſtoration of the King of Tanjore conſidered ;” printed by order 
of the Directors of the Eaſt India Company, in 1777. 


ſophiſtry, 


11 


ſophiſtry, or of complicated arrogance and fallacy, or charging 
him with any party or intereſted motive, I will content myſelf 


with examining into his reaſons for the new revolution he pro- 


poſes to ect, by delivering the kingdom of Tanjore into the hands 
of the Nabob of Arcot. 

His work begins, and ends, and is interlarded throughout, 
with a panegyric on that great Muſſulman Lord. An anſwer 
to this part of his work, will not add greatly to the bulk of 
mine. In expatiating on the virtues and merits of his High- 
neſs, Mahomed Ali Khan, he ſhall have no ſort of inter- 
ruption from me. He has the field all to himſelf. I am the 
more willing to indulge him in his free career ; becauſe the 
fulleſt admiſſion of all the virtues and merits, that truth 
or flattery can heap on the Nabob, will not give the leaſt 
aſſiſtance to his cauſe : It will not prove, that he has the 
leaſt particle of right to depoſe the King of Tanjore ; or 
that it 1s either the duty or the intereſt of the Engliſh nation 
to put that kingdom under a Mahometan yoke. 

What the author ſays of the alliance of this Mahometan 
potentate, with Great Britain—the nature of that alliance— 
the terms of it—and the benefit we have derived from the 
connexion, are all as little worth confuting. The author 
admits, that the Nabob, on his part, has derived reciprocal 
advantages from his connexion with Great Britain, — In 
truth, he has derived every thing from it, — fortune, —do- 
minion, —life itſelf. Flying from a battle, where his father had 
loſt his life, and his e/der Brother was made priſoner, in 


C the 
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the ruin of his fortunes, and in preference to that elder 


Brother, (who is ſtill alive) the Engliſh arms ſhielded him 
both againſt his foreign enemies, and the ſtrong domeſtic 
pretenſion of his own family, Whatever Great Britain is 
ſaid by his advocate to have received from his bounty, (and 
of which he has made out an extraordinary bill *) is in fact 
but a very ſmall portion, which ſhe has reſerved to herſelf from 
conqueſts that were made, (we may fairly ſay) altogether by 
her own arms : all the reſt is her gift to him. But whe- 
ther the balance in this matter be on his fe, or on ours, 
ſignifies very little; the points in queſtion are only theſe— 


Whether our alliance with him be ſo excluſive as to render 


all other alliances impoſſible or improper 3—or, in particular, 
that we were ever bound by the terms of our alliance to con- 
quer for him, the kingdom of Tanjore?—or are now bound to 
depoſe that King, whom, by a ſolemn public act we have juſt 
re-eſtabliſhed ? | 

Until his friends ſhew ſuch conditions, in the terms 
of our treaty with him, the Nabob's being the beſt, or the 
King of Tanjore the worſt ally in the world, are matters 
worthy neither of proof nor refutation. If the invectives 
againſt the unhappy Prince, ſo cruelly plundered by the 


author's friend and patron, were admitted to have a founda- 


tion in fact, which they by no means have, it might prove 
that he ought to be puniſhed, or reſtrained, or, (if he will) 
even depoſed ; but they would not prove that the Nabob. of 


* Conſid. pages 3, 4, 5. 
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Arcot ought to be put into poſſeſſion of a country which does 
not belong to him. | | 
bf In the firſt place, it is proper to obſerve, that if the King 
of Tanjore, the preſent poſſeſſor, has not behaved as He 
ought to have done, (which 1s not admitted, and never can 
be proved) his miſbehaviour does not forfeit the juſt claim 
3 of his family, or his tribe, to a kingdom which has always 
# gone in ſucceſſion. Much leſs does it forfeit the right of the 
native inhabitants, to be governed by Princes of their own 
religion and manners. This has been virtually admitted, 
even by Mahomet Ali himſelf; for, whilſt his ambition was 
young and modeſt, He pretended nothing further than a deſire 
of placing another Prince of the ſame blood upon the throne 
| of that kingdom. 
" | 2dly, It 1s to be remembered, that if the King of Tanjore 
f has miſbehaved, ſo as to incur a forfeiture, it is not the Nabob, 
M but their common ſuperior, the Grand Mogul, who has in 
that caſe, the right to hear the cauſe, to adjudge the offence, 
to pronounce the ſentence, and to allot the diſpoſition of the 
forfeiture, 
3dly, The reader is called upon to remark, that no evi- 
dence 1s before the Company or the Nation, of the truth 
of any one material charge made againſt the King of Tan- 
Jore. — The Nabob's advocate has not produced, nor even 
attempted to produce, any ſort of progfs of any delinquency 
at any time. His method 1s, firſt to advance the Nabob's own 
charges as facts; and then, (as it is uſual in ſuch cafes) he 
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ſupplies the total defe& of evidence, by the utmoſt * 


fion of railing and abuſe. 
It would be matter of eternal infamy to thoſe who poſ- 


ſefs the ſmalleſt attention to juſtice, to receive the mere aſ- 


fertions of a man deeply intereſted in the queſtion, either 


as proofs of a right on his own part, or of a puniſhable de- 
linquency on that of the party whom he attacks; eſpecially 
when it is for the purpoſe of inducing a lucrative forfeiture 
in his own favour, Inſtead of expecting to be called on for 
rigid proofs in ſupport of ſuch harſh claims, the party 


of Mahomet Ali think they have done full enough, in 


juſtification of revolutions, wars, and devaſtations, when 
they give us a ſtring of ſurmiſes, ſuſpicions, and invectives, 
as if they were unqueſtionable and acknowledged truths 


perfectly known to the whole world. What miſchiefs,” ſays 


this author *, © may be apprehended from reſtoring a coun- 
try ſo ſituated, ſo circumſtanced, to the ſway of a man 
* ſo notoriouſly abandoned to all ties of duty, faith, and. 
* honour, as the Rajah of Tanjore? Are the dark ſchemes. 
„he formed with Monſteur Lally, to ſeize on Trichino- 
poly, forgotten? Are his after-plottings with Hyder Ali, 
“ Iſoph Cawn, and other powers, dangerous and inimical 


* to the Company, totally obliterated ? Is he not at this 


« inſtant, though ſcarcely ſeated on the throne of his an- 
« ceſtors, engaged with Hyder in a deep intrigue with the 
« Chevalier St. Aubin, a daring and wily adventurer, ſent 
4 out by Monſieur Sartine, the French miniſter ?” 


* Conſiderations, p. 52, and 53. 
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This ſort of ſpecimen of their mode of accuſation I have 
thought fit to lay before the reader. To explain at large 


all theſe matters here huddled together, would require a 
volume. But as the author has not thought fit to take any 


notice of the ſatisfactory anſwers already given to moſt of 


theſe calumnies, I think it ſufficient to refer the reader to 
the books already mentioned ; I mean the Company's pub- 
lication, through Mr. Rous, and the Defence of Lord Pigot. 
With regard to the laſt inſinuation, concerning the preſent 
King of Tanjore, as I ſuppoſe it relates to things done ſince 
the publication of thoſe pieces, I have only to obſerve; that 
the unfairneſs of the author is not excuſable even by the li- 
cence of an advocate. He gives no proof ; he cites no au- 


thority ; and he ſubſtitutes in the place of all evidence, the- 


ſuppoſed notoriety of a tranſaction which never has been heard 
of ; which never did exiſt. 

I ſhall further beg leave to remark, that this very dangerous. 
perſon, this. reſtleſs, turbulent, plotting King of Tanjore, 
who has put the gentleman into ſach a flutter, by his deep 
intrigues with the Chevalier St. Aubin and Monſieur Sartine, 
has not a ſoldier in the world; that his houſe is guarded, and 
his capital is garriſoned by a body of Englith troops, which 
may be reinforced to any number ; and that the far greater 
part of his clear revenue is given for their payment. 

As to the Nabob's grievances, I ſuppoſe no one ever at- 


tempted. to injure another, without ſome ſort of complaint 


of injury ſuppoſed to be done, or intended, to himſelf ; and 
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if the mere complaint of a party is ſufficient juſtification 

for conſequent violences, no Prince can want an excuſe to ; 
ſeize upon the poſſeſſions of his neighbour. — I would aſk | 
this gentleman, who urges us ſo vehemently, to employ | 
the Engliſh power and arms for ſuch worthy purpoſes, why 
neither he nor his friends have thought proper to produce the | 
letters, or the treaties, or any other vouchers whatever, of the 

| King of Tanjore's being the aggreſſor, in any acts or deſigns 

| cd0o the Nabob's prejudice, or to that of the Company, whoſe 

| intereſt they ſo inceſſantly affect to connect with H ambition? 


Nothing is more eaſy than to ſweep away this whole maſs 
of calumny. But it is playing the game of Slander, and raiſing 
it to importance, to treat it with the folemnity which be- 
| longs to grave accuſation. When vouchers of theſe manceu- 
vres, charged on the King of Tanjore, are produced, it will 

be time enough to examine into their nature. Until the ac- 

cuſations are made to the King of Tanjore himſelf, and He is 

called upon to anſwer for them, in a place where he may 

refute them, all theſe looſe aſſertions, made at nine thouſand 

f | miles diſtance from him, and of which, except in the ſtile of 
q vexatious general reproaches, he hears nothing at home, they 
muſt be conſidered in no other light, than as the moſt inde- 
it cent pretexts that ever were employed to colour the proceed- 
| ings of rapacity and ambition. 
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SECTION III. 


Nature of the records produced by the author, examined. To what 


objects, and by what means, the Company's approbation has been 
obtained. The Company impoſed upon by the ſervants in India. 


F the evidence of the Nabob himſelf, in favour of his 
own uſurpation, is. of no force, of as little is that of 
thoſe who were his accomplices in his deſigns, or his inſti- 


gators to them. * His advocate makes a great parade of his 


felid facts, of his authentic papers, and of his unqueſtionable 
records; all which prove (as he aſſerts) the nece/ity of the ori- 
ginal conqueſt, the guilt of the Rajah of Tanjore, and the 
propriety of reinſtating him (the Nabob) in the poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom, which had been juſt reſcued from his uſurpation. 

A record 1s a very ſerious thing, and the beſt of all evidence; 
But every written paper is not a record. When records are 
ſtated as evidence in a queſtion of right, they ought to be, 
iſt, papers either written by the party againſt whom 
they are produced, or admitted by him, as valid and au- 
thentic—or, 2dly, they ought to be documents of facts 
from indifferent perſons ;—or, zdly, evidence taken juri- 
dically. But, I believe the reader will be ſurpriſed to find, 
that three-fourths of the pretended records, with which this 
pamphlet 1s filled, are neither more nor leſs than the mere 
repreſentations of thoſe ſervants of the Company, who were 


* Conſid. p. 17, 30, &c. 
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the inſtruments of the Nabob in his uſurpation of Tanjore, 
repreſentations made to their maſters, the Directors, with a 
view to juſtify their own conduct. Theſe letters may be 


admitted as pleadings in the cauſe; and as pleadings, they are 
good, as far as the force of their reaſoning goes ; but it is the 
firſt time, that ſuch repreſentations were ever taken as mat- 
ters of ſact, or admitted as indiſputable evidence, or as any 
evidence at all, when the queſtion itſelf is, Whether the 
e act itſelf which theſe repreſentations are made to cover, 
«© was juſtifiable or not?“ 

Of this nature is the correſpondence of the Select Com- 
mittee at Madraſs, which in the Pamphlet before us is con- 
ſtantly adduced as unexceptionable evidence for the gentle- 
men of that Committee in their own cauſe ; pompouſly 
cited as an authentic record ; and as regularly referred to, 
as if it were the ſworn teſtimony of indifferent and impartial 
perſons, upon a judicial examination into the merits of the 
proceeding. 

Some things, however, very material, are to be obſerved in 
theſe pretended Records, beſides their incurable invalidity as 
evidence: Firſt, it is to be obſerved, that if they were 
admitted as unexceptionable teſtimony, they do not at all 


come up to the purpoſe for which the author produces 


them—for though the letters of the Select Committee at 
Madraſs are very free in their invectives againſt the 
King of Tanjore, and frequently enforce the neceſſity of 
humbling, reducing, chaſt;fing, compelling him to do juſtice to the 

| 9 Nabob, 


171 
Nabob, & c. &c. &c. yet they no where preſume to tell their 
maſters, that they have had a conguęſt of that country, for the 
Nabod, in view, nor do they in any place, endeayour to re- 

commend that meaſure. | 
Secondly, The Committee itſelf has taken away all the 
authority which can be ſuppoſed to belong even to their 
own partial allegations, ſo far as they tend to a juſtifi- 


cation of hoſtilities againſt the King of Tanjore : for, they 


are forced by truth to profeſs explicitly, that they have 
acted in that affair againſt their own judgment, and they urge 
the compulſion and neceſlity they were under, as their apo- 
logy. This, government,” ſay they *, as guarantees, 
« ought to have marched a force to maintain peace, between 
« the complaining parties, to have required deputies from 
« both, to ſtate the demands of each reſpectively, and, upon a 
« fair diſcuſſion, to have decided between them, and to have 
« enforced the deciſion, whether in favour of the Nabob, or 
in favour of the Rajah; but your government here did 
not dare to act ſuch a part. It was plain from your or- 
« ders to this Committee, under date the 17 March 1769, 


« as well as ſubſequent orders, that you thought the Rajah 


cc 


ſtood in a degree of favour with this government, which 
you did not approve ; and that you adopted all the Na- 
bob's ideas of levying crores, as an equitable pretenſion, be- 
« cauſe other Subahs had done ſo. At the ſame time the 


miniſter of the crown, ranging himſelf on the fide of the 


<6 


40 


40 


* Firſt volume of Company's Appendix, p. 180 and 181. 
D «« Nabob, 
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« Nabob, received all his complaints againſt the Rajah as 


« goſpel. N | 3 

„Our concluſion is, that one of theſe deciſive meaſures 'F 
« ſhould be adopted with firmneſs and vigour ; either to take I 
* Tanjore, openly and avowedly, under your protection, and ; 4 
« give him proofs of your impartial juſtice; which we think, even 1 


% now, notwithſtanding what has paſſed, will bind him firmly to 
* your intereſt—or to conquer and ſubdue him totally :—but 
«© in the latter caſe, the conſequent arrangements will be 
« matter of the raoſt ſerious conſideration. What we ſaid 
« on this ſubject by the Britannia contains our ſenſe ; and 
s ſince the year 1768, ſuch lights have been thrown on the 


5 


Nabob's character and conduct, as may amply ſuffice to enable 
your Honours to determine with juſtice and propriety ; we: 


1 <« therefore only add, that every day convinces us we have 1 
« not been miſtaken, and we confirm every word we have 


— 
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e wrote.“ 
It is not material to the cauſe of Tanjore, to enquire | 
0 whether the Select Committee at Madraſs were or were not 


under the compulſion they alledge from the King's Commiſ- ; ; 
ſioners in India, or from Adminiſtration here, or whether the | 
Company thought them too partial to the King of Tanjore. b 


We are not examining into the force of their apology for their 4 
conduct. It is plain, that z7hey-were themſeFves of opinion againſt | ! 
the part which they took ; that they were of opinion, that they F j 
ought to have maintained peace ; that they ought to have called. 4 
on the parties to make their reſpective. demands; that they 7 


ought 
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ought to have allowed a fair diſcuſſion, and enforced an equitable 
decifion. They allow, that the King of Tanjore ought to 
have had proofs of impartial juſtice, which, they themſelves 
declare, would bind him, even now (after all that has paſſed) 
to our intereſt : all this they allow to be their duty ; they 
allow alſo that there is no. part of this duty, that they have 
done. And this totally ſets aſide their authority, ſuch as it is, 
for the rectitude of the meaſure they adopted ; and reſts the 
proof of that rectitude upon thoſe whom they aſſert to have 
compelled them thus to act againſt their judgment. 

As to the Britiſh Miniſtry, what authority for the Nabob's 
uſurpation was given by them, I profeſs, I do not at all ſee. I 
do not find a ſyllable in the whole printed Correſpondence, that 
tends to prove that they have authorized the congueft of Tan- 
jore in favour of the Mahometans. If ſuch orders had exiſted, 
I take it for granted, they would have been produced. The 
authority, therefore, ſuppoſed to be derived from the Britiſh 
Miniſtry, alſo falls to the ground. 

With regard to the King's ſeveral Miniſters plenipotentiary 
in India, what their powers were, or whether they had any 
powers at all, to authorize ſuch acte, I will not pretend to ſay. 
Theſe ſpecific powers, never were produced. The King's 
Commiſſioners certainly never did act as principals ; and 
however they might encourage, countenance, and even ter- 
rify the Prefidency (as they ſtate it) into the part they took 
againſt their judgment—they, as well as the Preſidency, are 


parties, and cannot be witneſſes. They, too, ſtand upon the 
| D 2 truth 
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truth of the facts which they alledge, of which they muſt bring 
proof. Indeed they alledge none upon their own knowledge, 
nor is it to be expected they ſhould; for the records of the Eaſt 
India Company were not in the hands of the Commiſſioners, 
and they could have no perſonal knowledge of facts. They 
were ſtrangers in India, and could take their line, both of 
facts and politics, only from the Nabob, or from the Com- 
pany's ſervants : which throws the whole back on the original 
actors, the Nabob, and the Select Committee; the one of 
which was a party in intereſt, and the other, as we have ſeen, 
acted againſt their own ſenſe of things. Indeed, whether we 
conſider the ſubordinate acting, either of the King's Commiſ- 
ſioners, or the Company's ſervants ; whether uſing force, or 
ſubmitting to it ; whether the one is to. be blamed, or the 
other pitied ; whatever judgment we may chooſe to paſs on: 
their motives, it is perfectly ridiculous to urge their own aſ- 


ſertions in juſtification of their own conduct. Men's own 


declarations are the ſtrongeſt evidence againſt themſelves, but 
they operate as nothing in their favour. 

The author, even when he goes higher than Servants or Com 
miſſioners, and ſtates his records in proof of the opinion of the. 
Company itſelf, does not perform a. great deal. more for the. 
cauſe he eſpouſes.— The Company's diſapprobation, in ſome 
inſtances, of the condutt of the Rajah of Tajore—their wiſh, 
that <vhen convenient he may be chaſtiſed, and that the Na- 
bob's pretenſions againſt him may be rendered effectual,—all this 


is not in the leaſt material to the fingle point to be proved. 
If 
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If we were to admit that the Directors, in the accounts, 
upon which they founded their opinions, were not deceived, 
and that their deſire of chaſtiſing the Rajah, and of enforc- 
ing the pretenſions of the Nabob, were perfectly juſt ; — yet 
chaſtiſing does not imply depgfing ; and enforcing the Nabob's 
pretenſions does not, by the terms, authorize making a con- 


gueſt. If the author could ſhew, that any where in that cor- 


reſpondence, the Company's fervants had firſt ſtated to their 
maſters, that they thought it expedient to dethrone the King 
of Tanjore, and to deliver over both him and his people to the 
mercy of the Nabob, Mahomet Ali; and that zhe/#s had 
been the Nabob's pretenſions, and their views; and if the 


Company had approved their meaſures, on that fair ſtate of 


them,—the papers would have been properly cited to prove the- 


Company's approbation. The facts, on which that approba- 


tion was grounded, would, indeed, ſtill demand a proof but 
the fact of the approbation itſelf, however obtained, would 
have been eſtabliſhed. But as matters now ſtand, there is not 
a ſyllable in thoſe records (ſach records as they are) to the 
purpoſe for which they are quoted. The Preſidency never, as 
I have juſt remarked, once acquainted the Directors with ſuch 
deſigns of theirs, or ſuch pretenſions of the Nabob. The pre- 
tenſions of the Nabob, on which the Company gave their opi- 


nion, were only, that the Nabob might receive the arrears of 


his Piſhcuſh, and a reaſonable ſum towards the charges of 
the war with Hyder Ali. Theſe pretenſions, and theſe only; 
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were before the Directors, and theſe only they did or could 


authorize. 

On this point, the Preſidency are themſelves 10 full and 
explicit, as to take away all poſſibility of pretence that the 
Directors had any thing elſe ſubmitted to their deliberation ; 
for the Preſidency ſays expreſsly That in the expedi- 
« tion againſt Tanjore, the declared purpoſe to the world 
«© {whatever the latent purpoſe might be} was to call the 
King of Tanjore to _account, and nat to conquer him.“ 
«« We have, ſay they, no cauſe to infer, from any orders 
% we have received from the Company, that they wiſh the 
fort and country of Tanjore were conquered, and the 


«« preſent poſſeſſor diſpoſſeſſed; but, n the contrary, that 


4 


* 


they [the Directors] would not have either their poſſeſ- 


*« ſions, or thoſe of the Nabob, extended, or the hereditary 


4 


poſſeſſors of territories diſpoſſeſſed ; but only that they ſhould 
«© be reduced to ſuch terms as may give ſafety to the Carnatic 


and F their own poſſeſſions.” 
Words cannot be more expreſſive of their own ſenſe of the 


orders of the Directors; they ſtate thoſe orders, as directly 


prohibiting that very act, which the writer of the pamphlet 


aſſerts the Directors to have approved; they ſtate ſuch a prohi- 
bition, as the known ſtanding policy of the Company. The rea- 
der's natural feelings on the unexampled boldneſs of ſuch aſſer- 


tions will ſuperſede the neceſſity of any obſervations upon my 


part. 


* Company's App. P. 970. + Company's App. P. 703. 
But 


1 


But the Preſidency went further: they not only enter- 


tained this ſenſe of the orders of the Company, but ge 
explained it fully to the Nabob himſelf, and gave him no hopes 
of his keeping any conqueſts they might make for him, 


other than proviſionally, till the Company's further orders. 
ſhould be received. 


When that Preſidency meditated the, expedition againſt 


Tanjore, in the year 1771, they wrote to the Directors, . that 


cc 


they were in a ſtate of uncertainty of what meaſures they 


* ſhould purſue,” that * they were reſolved to repreſent 70 


6 


cc 


cc 


cc 


«6 


£6 


the Nabob, with all frankneſs and candour, that in caſe 
the King of Tanjore ſhall refuſe to pay an adequate 
ſum of money, and the conqueſt of the country be 
thereupon judged neceſſary, any arrangements reſpecting 
ſuch conqueſt muſt be regarded as merely temporary, un- 
til the Company's pleaſure ſhall be known ; whoſe orders 
thereon, they obſerve to him, muſt be implicitly obeyed by 
their ſervants.” They further recite, © + the Committee's 
avawed knowledge that the Company wiſh rot to ſubvert 
the eſtabliſhed government of ANY power, with whom they 
have political connexion. In eaſe the Rajah be ſubdued, 
it were better ro reſtore him, or to place ſome more fit 
perſon of his family in the government of Tanjore, upon. 
paying ſuch Piſhcuſh to the Circar as might be proper, 
aſſigning a revenue for payment of charges of the expe- 
dition, and for the maintenance of a garriſon to be kept 


* Company's App. P. 33. + Company's App. P. 35. 
* im 
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in the town on the part of the Company, and alſo for 
<« a Tufficient force to protect the country; or, if the above 
« be not agreeable to the Nabob, that the revenues ſhould 
then be put under his direction; but that the fort ſhould 
*© remain in our hands, and that both ſhould be conſidered 
« as depoſits, till the Company's pleaſure ſhould be known.” 

The record containing this account, (which our candid 


* 


* 


writer has totally omitted, ) puts an end to all pretence of deceit 
practiſed on their Nabob, which is one of this party's principal 
grounds for re- inveſting him with the kingdom of Tanjore. The 
Nabob knew, (if his aſſociates ſpoke truth) from the beginning 
the terms upon which he was to undertake hoſtilities. He knew 
that his poſſeſſion (if he was to poſſeſs at all) was to be but “em- 
porary, and ſubject to the Company's pleaſure. The ſame record 
allo ſhews, that the Select Committee were perfectly apprized 


of the Company's * invariable ſentiments (fo often over and 


over again urged upon them) againſt extending the Nabob's 
territories, and againſt ſubverting any eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. It is, in fact, the conſtant burthen of their ſong for 
years together. By all this, the direct contrary of this au- 
thor's poſition, ©* That the Company authorized the congueft, 
«« and deceived the Nabob,” is fully and clearly proved. 

It is remarkable, that the very Select Committee itſelf, 
under whoſe auſpices the conqueſt for the Nabob was carried 
on, had been inſtituted for the expreſs purpoſe of reſtrain- 
ing and checking ſuch conqueſts, They could not take 


* Vide Company's Appendix, No. xx. 
a ſingle 
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a ſingle ſtep towards conqueſts, in their capacity of a Select 
Committee, without knowing that, in that ſtep they violated 
their duty. | 

Our author, in ſtating the paragraph of the Director's let- 
ter which reproaches them with this breach of their duty, is 
pleaſed to talk of the Directors, as if they had miſrepreſented 
their own orders ; and that their ſervants were better judges of 
their intentions, than they themſelves were. The Directors ſay, 
« That the eſtabliſhment of a Select Committee, in March 1769, 
was profeſſedly with a view to the confining our influence 
and poſſeſſions, and to retreating back within thoſe limits 
which our Governor and Council had exceeded, by at- 
«« tempting to extend the poſſeſſions of the Nabob of the 
& Carnatic.” 

Our author is pleaſed to ſtile it “ palpable ſophiſtry, to in- 
* clude Tanjore in this order,” becauſe (as he ſays) it applied 


A 


«c 


«6 


c 


* 


only to the invaſion of Myſore; as if the prohibition was 


reſtricted to one particular conqueſt, and did not extend 
to every act for ſuch purpoſes, that could diſturb the 
peace of the Carnatic. So late as the 27th of June 1770, 
the Directors wrote the following order to the preſidency of 
Madraſs “: We have here only to enjoin you to avoid, as 


e far as in you lies, becoming parties in any diſputes between 


„the powers in India; and to pay the moſt ſtrict obedience 


to our orders for confining your views to our preſent poſſe/ 
« fions ; the peace and ſecurity of which, are the utmoſt ſcope 


* Company's Appendix, p. 659. 
E «6c of 


r 


1 
« of our wiſhes.” This order is general; it is prohibitory ; 
it is of the moſt decided ſtriftneſs ; and it expreſſes clearly 
the policy on which it is formed. It could not be miſunder- 
ſtood : but, to prevent a poſſibility of pleading an ambiguity 
in the order, unluckily for this gentleman, who has the taſk 
of defending the diſobedience of the Company's ſervants in 
India, on this, as on moſt occaſions, the expreſſions of the 
Select Committee itſelf, contain a full anſwer to their advo- 


cate ; for they ſtate their own avowed knowledge, © that the 


« Company wiſh not to fubvert the eſtabliſhed government 


« of any power with whom they have connection.“ Thus 


the advocate is anſwered out of the mouths of his clients. 
But if their advocate is not put to filence by the confeſſion 
of his own clients, he will find that the prohibition of mak- 
ing conqueſts was ſo far from originating on account of the 
Myſore war, fo far from being ſubſequent to it, and confined 
to that object, that the Directors, in their Letters to the 


Preſidency, chiefly condemn that Myſore war itſelf, as to- 


tally repugnant to their prior, poſitive, and repeated orders, 
to their orders both ancient and recent . 

Before I conclude this my inquiry into the Conſiderer's al- 
l:gation of the Company's authority for the act which they 
reprehend in their ſervants, I think it right to point out to the 
reader, their ſenſe of the kind of information which they had 
reccived from thoſe ſervants. That information became the 
fource of all the opinions they could entertain, or orders they 


* Appendix, vol. 2. p. 521. 


could 


| 
| 


1 


could give: and to give them that information fully and fairly 
was the firſt duty of every one in employment under them. Be- 
fore the Directors approbation can be pleaded for the acts of 
their ſervants, thoſe who alledge it, ought to prove that the ſer- 
vants performed this firſt duty. But, it is to be lamented that 
they conſtantly gave or withheld information, as beſt ſuited their 
own deſigns, They were taxed by the Directors with being 
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diſingenuous, ſo early as in their accounts of their war with 


7 ; Hyder Ali, and in the midſt of that labyrinth of wars and ne- . | 
g gociations *, in which they choſe to be engaged at that time, for 
77 the ſake of extending the domination of the Nabob of Arcot. 8 8 
3 The Directors expreſs their diſpleaſure at the war with Hyder 1 X 
14 Ali, ©* as being aggravated by the diſingenuous manner, in 1 
* which their affairs were repreſented in their advices”—* The | 


e unfair manner in which they ſtate their views and motives, ſo 
« very different from the ſpirit of their proceeding”—* Their 


* 13. We cannot take a view of your conduct from the commencement 
© of your negociation for the Circars, without the ſtrongeſt diſapprobation; and 
L *© when we ſee the opulent fortunes ſuddenly acquired by our ſervants, who are 
* returned ſince that period, it gives but too much weight to the public opinion, 
1 de that this rage for negociations, treaties, and alliances, has private advantage 
© more for its object than the public good. 
14. We therefore direct you to form a Committee, to make a rigid ſcrutiny 
e whether any, and what ſums have been received for that purpoſe from the Subah 
© of the Deckan, or his miniſter or agents, in the courſe of theſe negociations. 
„ You muſt apply yourſelves to the Subah or his miniſters ; and you muſt uſe 
<< every effort to get a fight of the Deckan treaſury books, where the moſt authentic 
“information will be had; and if you do not act herein with that ſincere deſire to 
bring out proof which the occaſion requires, you will incur our higheſt reſent- 
ment.“ General Letter, &c. Append. p. 520.—1t may eaſily be imagined, haw 
far theſe injunctions were obeyed. 


E 2 « declarations 


9 


4 1 
« declarations of their intention to make peace with Hyder 
« Ah on certain conditions, and their having reaſon to con- 
clude, that they had before fully determined on his entire 
t exttrpation *"—< That at the latter end of June, they had 
«© expreſſed themſelves averſe to a rupture with Hyder Ali, 
« whoſe power they deemed a reſtraint on the Marattas, but 
before the year was clofed, the depreſſion of his power be- 


A 


came a principal object of their politics +.” 


This difingenuous fort of proceeding, in ſpite of thoſe re- 
monſtrances, was not only continued, but encreaſed, in the 
advices ſent home of the proceedings againſt Tanjore. The Di- 
rectors, after ſtating that the plan mentioned by the Preſidency, 
of keeping the revenue of Tanjore as a depoſit until the plea- 
ſure of the Company ſhould be known, proceed thus: The 
above advices were communicated to us by the ſhip Duke 
« of Portland, and your conduct upon the occaſion received, 
« as it juſtly merited, our entire approbation. That ſhip 
« ſailed from Fort St. George the 23d of July, 1771 ; but 
« we find, that tbe very next day, the Nabob being deſirous 
of accommodating matters with the King of Tanjore, the 
1 majority of the Select Committee reſolved, That ſuch ne- 


gociations ſhould ot be conducted by our repreſentatives, 


as guarantees of the treaty of 1762, but be left entirely 
to the Nabob: and we alſo find, that though you wrote 


Company's Appendix, p. 521. + Ibid. 518. 
1 36 Par, of Gen. Letter, dated 12th April, 1775. Appendix, vol. 1. p. 147 
and 148. 
6 to 
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„to us three days afterwards over land, you never ſuggeſted 


« the leaft bint of having departed from your former opinion.” 


In September, 1771, you inform the Nabob, that as 
you were acting in ſupport of his government, and partly 
*« as guarantees of the treaty of 1762, whatever ſhould be 
„taken from the King of Tanjore, whether forts, coun- 
tries, money, effects, or military ſtores, all ſhould be left 
* at his diſpoſal, together with the Rajah, his family, and 
% dependents, if they ſbould fall into your hands. The 
«« gth of October following you wrote to us by the Stag 


_ + frigate, but were entirely filent reſpecting the above ftipu- 


*« lations; and as you thought proper to defer ſending us 
«« your proceedings by that conveyance, we received a copy 
«« of the treaty of 1771, before we were apprized of the 
% unwarrantable engagements entered into with the Na- 
% bob.” 

Here the reader will ſee, and will pity, the miſerable con- 
dition of the native Princes of India, At the ſame time he 
will fee the neceſſity of not being too haſty in giving credit to 


the Nabob's advocates, when they cenſure the Company for 
inconfiſtency of conduct, for their endeavours to rectify any 
errors into which they may have fallen by giving too eaſy a 
belief to their ſervants abroad, who have not ſcrupled to miſ- 
tead them, by the moſt unjuſtifiable repreſentations. 
The author of the work before us, who prides himſelf 


* 38 Par. of Gen. Letter, dated 12th April, 1775. 
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on his candor, ought to have taken ſome notice of the cha- 
rater (given by the Directors) of the repreſentations from their 
ſervants ; but he has wholly ſuppreſſed it ; as he has, indeed, 
ſuppreſſed moſt of the repreſentations themſelves. Theſe 
material circumſtances, ſo ſuppreſſed, entirely clear the point 
in queſtion; as they ſhew by what means, and to what objects, 
the Company's entire approbation was applied. 

Thus I have ſhewn the natural invalidity and incompe- 
tency of moſt of this author's evidence, being the evidence 
of the parties themſelves ; I have ſhewn, that where it might 
be competent, it was not to the purpoſe; I have ſhewn 
that theſe parties (parties as they are) confeſs that they 
acted againſt their judgment, againſt their duty, and againſt 


the expreſs orders they received ; and I have ſhewn that the 


approbation pleaded in their favour was obtained upon a 
premeditated concealment of truth, and premeditated ſug- 
geſtion of falſhood, 

What I have hitherto ſaid, or what I may have further 
to ſay of the Engliſh government in India, is not from the 
ſmalleſt deſign of criminating individuals. I endeavour as 
much as poſſible, in this neceſſary enquiry into meaſures, very 
carefully to confine myſelf to the meaſures themſelves, un- 
mixed with any thing of private anecdote, or with any diſ- 
cuſſion whatever of perſonal motives. But as the Nabob's 
partizans appear deſirous of acting over again the dreadful 
ſcenes that have ruined a great part of India, and as they 
refer to their former tranſactions, in proof of the juſtice and 


policy 


1 


policy of the plans they recommend for our future conduct; it 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary to review that ground; and to re- 


conſider thoſe meaſures. Meaſures cannot always be handled 


tenderly; as tenderneſs in that caſe to the conduct of a few, 
would be the greateſt of all cruelties, to multitudes. At the 
ſame time, in order that the meaſures ſhould ſtand forward 
and receive their full juſtice, with as little prejudice as poſlible 
to men, very few individuals are ſo much as named, where 
they cannot be commended. Collective deſcriptions are al- 
ways choſen ; and acts done in corporate capacities are alone 
diſcuſſed. It is, I believe, impoſſible to bring an enquiry 
nearer to pure abſtraction, or to confine it more ſtrictly to 
mere meaſures. | 

It is not that this delicacy would be univerſally proper ; but 
the truth 1s, that unjuſtifiable political actions are not always 
done upon the worſt principles. All political ſituations have 


their difficulties; faſhions of opinion, have their day; and 


many men of honour and integrity are borne away by the tor- 


rent of the times, who, on recollection, would be far from 


wiſhing to repeat acts, of which, until they were done, all the 
conſequences could not perhaps be ſo diſtinctly perceived: The 


rage of party too, mixes in all theſe matters; and men are 
for a time ſo heated, that they do not always ſee, in deſtroy- 
ing an enemy, how much they injure a man. Wherever I 
find myſelf obliged to give any ſtrong epithets to very blame- 
able actions (without doing which, I muſt ſpeak of them in 
an unnatural, and affected manner) I do not mean to transfer 

| them 
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them in every caſe to the actors, much leſs to preclude the 
apology, which times and circumſtances make for men engaged 
in great affairs. I look to the cauſe and forget the men, ſome 
of whom it is poſſible enough that on other accounts, and 
from the general tenor of their behaviour in life, I may value 


and reſpect. 

, 
SECTION Ill. 

Examination of the motives to the war on the King of Tanjore, 3 
=O in 1771—Our flate relative to the King of Tanjore and the ; 
wa Nabob of Arcot— Ambitious views of the Nabob, and his early y 
0 defign on Tanjore — War with Hyder Ali. 1 
1 * 


. Shall now beg leave, having reviewed the defence of the 

conqueſt of Tanjore ſo far as it is placed upon the 

| ground of authority, to conſider it a little on the foundation 

| of reaſon and juſtice. 

i To enter into a country with fire and ſword to plun- 
| der it without mercy—to ſeize upon the perſon of a Prince 

. | —to confiſcate his revenues—to deſpoil him of all his ef- 


fects, and to impriſon him and his family, are no light 


moſt urgent and evident neceſflity.—Some delay of payments 


9 | | things; nor to be done but upon ſerious grounds, and the 


(however juſt and reaſonable the demand) is no reaſon at all 
for drawing the ſword and throwing away the ſcabbard. It 
6 3 18 
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is not a want of ſtrift performance of every minute en- 


gagement; it is not every charge of his having engaged in 


a ſcuffle with a neighbouring power (even if the charge were 
perfectly true, and the act not perfectly defenſible) that 
can juſtify the invaſion of a country, and the total deſtruc- 
tion of an illuſtrious family. Nor ought our Preſidency, in 
reaſon, conſcience, or policy, to have lent themſelves to ſuch 
enterprizes on ſuch grounds. Even after they had embarked 
in the war, they themſelves declare to. Mahomet Ali, their 


wiſhes that the matter might be rather terminated by a ne- 


gociation : their wiſhes, therefore, whether real or pretended, 


indicate their judgment to be—that extenſion of conqueſt 
ought, if poſlible, to be avoided. They ſay alſo, that they in- 
cline to think it not good policy to reduce Tanjore, and 


place it under the management and control of the Nabob.. 


So far, however, from trying the effect of negociation, 


though the King of Tanjore, both by his Letter and by his 


Vakeel, had declared himſelf ready. and willing to ſettle 


every thing through the mediation of the Engliſh *, they 


* Company's Appendix, p. 717. Minutes of Select Committee, 27th July, 1771. 
The Committee had recommended it to the Vakeel to go to the Nabob.— The 
Minute recites, “ The Vakeel ſeemed much alarmed, ſaid, his after had, in his 
Letter to the Preſidency, referred the differences between him and the Nabob, to the 
& Company, and wiſhed we-would take upon us to mediate between them.” Some 
time after, being again admitted, the Vakeel faid, “his Maſter was ready and 
willing to ſettle terms of accommodation, under the guarantee of the Engliſh, 
* on whoſe faith and promiſe he would rely; but he would never truſt the Na- 
* bob, without the ſecurity of the Engliſh, as he well knew the Nabob's inten- 
„ tions were to accommodate matters for the preſent, but that he had bad inten- 
tions, whenever an opportunity ſhould offer in future,” 
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choſe to follow the Nabob's advice, and, according to their 
expreſſions, to drive him to deſpair. 

From the reſolution of driving him to deſpair aroſe 
thoſe two cruel wars, which, within the compaſs of about 
two years, they waged upon the King of Tanjore. In the 
firſt of which, they weakened and exhauſted that king- 
dom; in the laſt of which, they depoſed the Sovereign, and 1 
ruined the country. The firſt of theſe invaſions by the Na- 4 


bob, was in 1771, the latter in 1773. ; 

I ſhall endeavour to ſtate, as ſhortly as poſſible, both the | | 
motives and the pretexts to thoſe wars ; and for this purpoſe it if 
will be neceſſary, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch readers as are 4 


not perfectly converſant with Indian hiſtory, to turn our eyes 3 
a few years backward. 4 
When the Company firſt began to interfere in the politics 9 


of India, they found the then King of Tanjore an hereditary 
ſovereign Prince, in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of great ſplendor, 1 
power, and opulence, derived from a long line of royal an- 
ceſtors. Mahomet Ali, ſecond in deſcent from an adven- 
turer appointed to the Phouſdary, or ſubordinate military 
government of Arcot, by the Subah or Viceroy of the Decan— 
and that, too, in prejudice of his elder brother, ſtill living— 
was found by the Company, at that time, capitulating with 
his rival, Chunda Saheb, the protegee of France, for his 
laſt fortreſs, 
With Tanjore the Company formed the firſt regular alliance 
: they 


7 [3s 1] 


they made in India * ; and. by that alliance they inſtantly 
acquired an important place, the town and diſtrict of Devi- 


cota,—By the aſſiſtance of the King of Tanjore, they gave 


the firſt turn to the war with France. Mr. Lally was re- 
pulſed from the walls of Tanjore; the ſiege of which place 
had been undertaken, and its deſtruction denounced, for the 
King's adherence to our intereſts. Through the whole of 


that war, to the final reduction of Pondicherry, the King of 


Tanjore aſſiſted, with his troops, in the Common Cauſe. 

The Nabob of Arcot had the largeſt, the moſt immediate, 
and the moſt beneficial ſhare of all the ſtrength he exerted. 
Tanjore firſt preſerved him from Famine + in Trichinopoly ; 
and afterwards continued a ſupport to him, with ſo. much 
ſteadineſs and effect; that at length the General of. that 
country, Monackgi, (one of the gallanteſt men, and one 
of the beſt officers that was perhaps ever. born in India) 
delivered to: him the head of his rival Chunda Saheb ; and. 
thereby put him in the undiſputed poſſeſſion of his govern- 


ment. Theſe are ſubſtantial and. notorious facts, recorded 


in the hiſtories of the Coromandel wars, before the preſent - 
controverſies. had given occaſion to alter, to colour, or to 
diſguiſe them. The endeavour to weaken. the force of theſe 
facts at this day, by a ſubtle diſcuſſion of the motives of the 
ſeveral actors at ſeveral periods, or by involving them in the 


* Orme's Hiſt. and Company's Appendix, Vol. I. No. 5. 


+ Nabob's Letter, March, 1775. The ſupport of the fort of Trichinopoly 
depends on the friendſhip of the King of Tanjore and Tondeman.” 
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intricate politics of India, will be of little avail to weaken 
the concluſions which naturally reſult from them. They 
ſtand, and will ſtand, as monuments to prove to the lateſt 
poſterity, how much of our power in India has been owing 
10 the favour and protection of a generous Indian Prince, 
whom, at that time, we did not diſdain to call a King *, as 
he had always been called by ourſelves and all the world, and 
to addreſs him by the ſtyle of Majeſty ; though ſome have 
lately thought fit wholly to diſcontinue that title and that 
mode of addreſs ; and can find no other names for him than 
feudatory, vaſſal, zemindar, and other contemptuous appella- 
tions; uſed promiſcuouſly, with little regard to their contra- 
dictions one to the other; but all of them contrary to his 
juſt, clear, natural, and confeſſed rights. 

The late King of Tanjore (father of the preſent) had in- 
deed at times his doubts and fears of thoſe, whom upon the 
whole, he moſt faithfully ſupported ; and it was nothing but 
what was very natural. If he had apprehenſions from the 
power of France and Chunda Saheb, he had ſomething like- 
wiſe to dread from the Engliſh and from Mahomet Ali. 
Grounds for his apprehenſions, both from us and the Nabob, 
had been furniſhed at a very early period in our intercourſe ; 
and bitter experience has ſince ſhewn him, that he was not 
wholly miſtaken. 


Our acquaintance with the King of Tanjore began with 


* Company's App. No. 3 and 4, and all the Correſpondence from our frſt 
intercourſe with him. 


an 


F 


1 
an attempt to ſet up a pretender to his crown, and with hoſ- 
tilities commenced in conſequence of that attempt. The 
origin of our union with the Nabob was the very reverſe 
of this. Our connection with him began by our freeing 
him from a powerful Rival and Pretender to his autho- 
rity; if a man, almoſt in poſſeſſion of all, in actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of Arcot, and by as good a title as his own, could 
be called a Pretender. But unfortunately, when power is 
in queſtion, it is better to receive than to confer benefits. 
The fate of the two allies has been in the inverſe pro- 
portion of their merits and ſervices. From ſtanding on 
the verge of ruin, from a ſtate almoſt of captivity, Mahomet 
Ali is become, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh and the King 
of Tanjore, one of the moſt powerful princes in India; the 
King of Tanjore, from immenſe opulence, is now very nearly 
what the Nabob was found at the commencement of our 
connection with him. When the Engliſh firſt became ac- 
quainted with the King of Tanjore, they were ſo ſtruck with 
the magnificence of his court, that they thought it worthy of 
a particular notice. On our entering *, ſays Colonel 
Lawrence © the Tanjore country, the King ſent his prime 
** miniſter, Succogee, to compliment the Nabob and his 
« allies.—On our arrival at Candore, the King deſired to meet 
«© the Nabob and me half way. I ſet out the 4th, in com- 
% pany with the Nabob and Mr. Palk, who had been with me 
from my leaving Madraſs. The King met us at the place 


* Cambridge, Page 58. 
« appointed, 
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4 appointed, attended by his whole Court, who on the occaſion 


* made a very magritficent, ſplendid appearance. He was eſ- 
e corted by 3,000 horſe, well mounted, and a great many 
«« elephants in ſilver trappings. After ceremoniouſly paſſing 
each other in our palankeens, we were conducted to a plea- 


* ſant garden, and there received by the King, under a pavil-- 


« hon ſupported by pillars of filver, elegantly covered and 
* furniſhed, There we renewed our aſſurances of friendſhip- 
*« and protection, and all our former engagements ; and it 
« was determined that the King ſhould ſupport the Nabob, 
te and join him the next day with three thouſand horſe, and 
* a like number of ſeapoys. After a refreſhment of fruits, 


« a ſhower of roſe-water, and being anointed with otter of 


© roſes, we were diſmiſſed with preſents of elephants, horſes 
* and ſirpahs, and eſcorted to our camp by a brilliant party 
« of the Rajah's cavalry.” | 


It is not neceſſary to make the late forlorn, or even the 


preſent patched up condition of the Prince of that country, a 
contraſt to this deſcription ; which however is far ſhort of 
what might in thofe days be given without exaggeration, of 
the ſplendor of the court of Tanjore, ariſing from the opu- 
lence of a territory, not great indeed in extent, but filled with 
a numerous, flouriſhing, well-governed, induſtrious and con- 


tented people. 

This wealth of the kingdom and court of Tanjore, which 
at firſt excited admiration, came afterwards, probably, to 
ſtimulate other paſſions. The advantage which the Nabob 
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derived from the uſe of part of it, became his motive for 


1 1 


wiſhing to ſeize upon the whole. From the moment that 


the ſuperiority of the Engliſh forces in India was become 
indiſputable, and that he found means of acquiring ſuch an 


influence as to obtain the direction of thoſe forces, he began to 
form a variety of ambitious * deſigns, which were to be com- 
paſſed by the deſtruction, or (according to his favourite ex- 
preſſion) by the extirpation of all the princes of that country. 
He even went ſo far as to propoſe a rebellion againſt his 
immediate maſter, the Subah of the Decan ; a power equally 
under the protection of that treaty of Paris, upon which 
his partizans affect excluſively to value him. This. propoſi- 
tion, of placing himſelf by rebellion on the ſeat of his ſupe- 
rior, had no other pretence, than the benevolent 1dea, that 
the diviſions of the Subah's family afforded him a favourable 
opportunity. 


” The tenor ꝓ of the Nabob's conduct“ (ſay the Preſidency 


After an account of the ſurrender of Pondicherry, Mr. Orme gives the 
following lively deſcription of the avaricious, ambitious, and vindictive ſpirit 
of the Nabob: The Nabob requeſted and expected, that the army, after the ne- 
5 ceſlary repoſe, would accompany him againſt ſuch Chiefs and Feudatories 


© whom he w:/hed, or had pretenſions to call to account, either for contempts 


of his authority, or for tributes unſettled or withheld. He had not for- 
<< given the rebellion of his half-brother Nazeabulla of Nelore ; his indigna- 
tion had never ceaſed againſt Mortizally the Killidar of Velore, and 
„ Arielore and Worriorpollam to the South, were ſaſpected of hidden trea- 
„ ſures ; ſtill more the greater and the leſſer Maranars ; and the King of 


«© Tanjore, wealthier than all, ſcarcely conſidered the Nabob as his ſuperior.” 
"Orme, Vol. II. Page 725. 


T+ App. No. XX, 
I Company's Appendix, Vol. II. P. 60g. 
e who 
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who ated in ſupport of that deſign) * points out clearly, that 
« the conqueſt of the Tanjore country, the Myſore poſſeſſions 
* in the Payen Ghaut, and the poſſeſſion of the Decan, are 
objects of which his ambition has never loſt ſight.” 

Our author condeſcends to allow, that this project of de- 
poſing his maſter had found place in his mind, * « He wiſhed 
to be made Subah of the Decan. He did ſo. But when the 

« Company wiſhed the contrary, obſerve (ſays his advocate) 
ho this ambitious aſpirer expreſſed himſelf— + It is true, 
« I was deſirous of extending my government and your in- 
*« fluence over the whole Decan country, but” (adopting, by 
the by, the very words of the Directors) ““ as a little in peace, 
* and ſecurity, is to be preferred to uncertain and greater 
„ poſſeſſions, involved in difficulties and ſo liable. to troubles, 
e agreeably to your friendly advice, I ſhall confine my views to 
% peace and the Carnatic country, ſatisfied that. I ſhall never 
« want your protection.“ 

Though in this inſtance he miſled the opportunity of gratify- 
ing his ambition, he furniſhes matter of panegyric to our au- 
thor, for relinquiſhing to the Directors, deſigns which he could 
have no ſhadow of hope of carrying into. execution but by 
Engliſh forces. The intention being however ſubſtantiated, 
proves the extent of his ambition; which is all I have to do 
with it. The relinquiſhing of his object proves nothing more, 
than that he can ſubmit to neceſſity. No body ever doubted it. 


* Conſiderations, P. 58. 
+ Extract from Nabob's Letter to Directors, January, 1778, Pages 58, 59. 
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Indeed there is no one who will be at the pains to look 
through his correſpondence, but muſt ſee that it is his con- 
ſtant method, to propoſe ſcheme after ſcheme, project after 
project, for raiſing diſturbances, and enlarging his own power 
and though he often lays thoſe projects down as lightly as 
he takes them up, he has, at the ſame time, the addreſs to 
make a merit of giving up one of his deſigns, in order to ſerve 
him in obtaining aſliſtance for the execution of another. 
Fruſtrated in his hopes of obtaining the Decan, he pro- 
poſed a plan for the extirpation of Hyder Ali, the King of 
Myſore. He had the luck to engage the arms of the Com- 
pany in this wicked ſcheme, contrary to all the ideas and 
inſtructions of the Direction. The author indeed, in juſtifi- 
cation of an attempt which ended in his patron's and our 
diſgrace, tells us, that * The plan of conquering that coun- 
« try, originated ſolely with the Governor and Council of 


% Macdraſs. 
« jts impropriety, even in its commencement or progreſs, 


It was a meaſure certainly very improper.z but of 


« much leſs in any objects of ambition it was to attain, the Na- 
„ bob had 20 ſhare, for he was allured into the part he took 
in that tranſaction, by the fallacious promiſes of the Com- 
„ pany's ſervants, calculated to make him inſtrumental to 
their purpoſes.” 

It 1s a little hard in the Nabob's advocate, to lean ſo hea- 
vily on his friends at Madraſs. 1 believe it would not be 


difficult to prove, that the meaſure originated in the Durbar, 


* Conſidcrations, Page 59. 
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and not in the Preſidency ; but our author and I agree that it 
was certainly a very improper meaſure.” I ſhould not have 
quarrelled with him, had he uſed a ſtronger term: but where- 
ever it might originate, it was (had not the attempt failed) to- 
have concluded, with putting the kingdom of Myſore into. 
the poſſeſſion of the Nabob *. A regiment of Europeans. and: 
ten thouſand Seapoys were to be kept up, to. eſtabliſh him in 
that poſſeſſion. The author agrees that the Preſidency did 
hold out ſomething to him, and did make him ſome promiſes. 
He certainly claimed a right to Myſore; and the author 
tells us, that the Company cannot conguer for themſelyes. 
<« + The Eaſt India Company are,” ſays he, „a chartered: 
© body of merchants united, as their appellation expreſsly 
« 1mports, merely for the purpoſes of trade. The powers 
e therefore with which they are inveſted, are limited to 
« the protechon of their property and commerce; if they 
« tranſgreſs this line, and attempt, as principals, to con- 
*« troul ſovereign. Princes, they aſſume a lawleſs power.” None 
but the Nabob, according to his own ideas and thoſe of 
his advocate, could poſſeſs the country. I am therefore 


* Company's App. p. 521. Directors letter to the Preſidency, March 17, 
1769, P. 4. Vet with thoſe orders before you, (which are expreſsly ſaid to be 
„ poſitive, repeated, and recent) you can calmly deliberate on the keeping up 
* a Regiment of Europeans and 10, ooo Seapoys, to eſtabliſn the Nabob Ma- 
* homed Aly in the Myſore country: our diſpleaſure hereat is aggravated by 
the diſingenuous manner in which theſe affairs. are repreſented to us in your 
4 advices.” | 


+. Canliderations, Page 67. 
3: | obliged: 
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obliged to put the Myſore war to the account of his am- 
bition; without meaning to exclude any other purpoſes, 
that the author may attribute to his aſſociates, who it ſeems 
deluded him, or, to preſerve his own term as more expreſſive, 
allured him with fallacious promiſes.” The truth however 
1s, that their proceedings were in conſequence of the Nabob's 
own propoſals *. 

Whatever were his deſigns on Myſore, or whoever may 
bave allured him into them, Tanjore was the ultimate object 
of all his manceuvres, and that, which he never ſuffered 
to eſcape out of his view. To that point the teſtimonies 
of the gentlemen concerned with him in the execution of 
theſe deſigns, are full and direct; for, beſides what they 
have juſt told us, they further ſay, + © That the Nabob 
„ has conflantly had in view the deſign of conguering Tanjore, 
« mill not admit of a doubt; and we are firmly perſuaded, 
« that his chief motive for concluding peace with the 
Rajah, at a time when our troops were upon the point 
« of getting poſſeſſion of the place, aroſe from his jea- 
« louſy, leaſt the Company purpoſed, at a convenient opportunity, 
& to take the country from him. By that expedition however 
« he obtained, what he earneſily wiſhed for, viz. the removal 
« of that reftraint which he thought himſelf under by the 
& Company's guarantee of 1762.” 

Here ſome very material points are ſettled on their proper 


* 


cc 


* 


* Company's Appendix, Page 521. 
+ Company's Appendix, Vol. I. Page 230, 521. 
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Þafſis. Firſt we ſee eſtabliſhed, the ſyſtematic deſign of the 
Nabob for the conqueſt of Tanjore; which ſhews that his 
quarrel was in ſubſervience to that deſign, and not that de- 
ſign formed in confequence of any grounds of quarrel. In 
the next place, this paſſage proves, that his treaty of 1762, 
and the Company's guarantee, were a great burthen to him; 
and conſequently that all his allegations of breach of that 
treaty on the part of the King of Tanjore, muſt naturally be 
ſuſpicious, where it was ſo much his intereſt and his wiſh to. 
ſuppoſe it violated *. 
From that, his grand, original, invariable purpoſe, the 
conqueſt of Tanjore, he never ceaſed from the moment of 
his ſettlement in the Carnatic. He therefore never omitted 
any means to bring on a rupture with that kingdom Þþ ; 
for finding himſelf obliged to deſiſt from his monſtrous 
claim of exacting indefinite ſums by force, and to accept of a 
certain payment with. a poſitive excluſion of all other de- 
mands, by the odious treaty of 1762, he made perpetual 
efforts to ſet aſide that agreement; firft, on his uſual pretence 
of having conſented; to. it anwillingiy, and afterwards by ſtating 
it as a temporary arrangement, which expired with the father 
of the preſent King of Tanjore. In purſuance of the ſame in- 
variable purpoſe, he had long before made a black attempt to 
accuſe the preſent King of Tanjore of the murder of that 
father. That charge indeed. he dropped, as ſoon as he 


* Comp. App. P. 640. 
T. Company's Appendix, Vol. I. Page 53. 
found 


| L 
found that the good ſenſe and humanity of Mr. Palk 
diſcouraged ſo malicious and ſhocking an invention ; and 


inftantly relinquiſhing his accuſation of poiſon and mur- 
der (with as much readineſs''as he abandoned the con- 
queſt of the Decan, and for the fame reaſon) he wrote the 
King of Tanjore a congratulatory letter on his ſucceſſion to 
the throne of his father, as falſe as the accuſation he had 
began with, He has made, and to this hour continues to 
make, perpetual attempts to deſolate * the country of 'Tanjore; 
by diverting the water which. fertilizes it. Had he been 
ſuffered intirely to accompliſh this latter ſcheme, it would have 
brought on a famine in that country, and even diſtreſſed the 
whole coaſt of Coromandel. 

His continued hoſtile deſigns were evident; and in India 
he took no pains to conceal them. For a long time, how=- 


ever, he was not able, either by his numerous agents here, 


or by his manceuvres at Madraſs, to engage the Engliſh forces 
in a project ſo contrary to all decency, reaſon, policy, and 
public faith. He was more early in his ſucceſs in engaging 
them in the other and preliminary part of this plan, the ex- 
tirpation of the King of Mylore, which I cannot avoid men- 
tioning, from its perpetual connection with the preſent queſ- 
tion. He knew that if he ſucceeded in that part of his 
* Company's Appendix, P. 68. Nabob's Plea, * The banks of water 
& belonging to the Tanjore country remain in my bounds ; for which reaſon 
ec the affairs. of Tanjore can be finiſhed in a better manner whenever we require.” 
Nabob's Plea, P. 71. App. 5th Par. In caſe of diſpleaſure, if a few Cooleys 


C are ſent to break down the banks, it occaſions great loſs to the Tanjoreans ; 
„and the Tanjore count:y, will be in great want of water.“ 
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plan, Tanjore would not be in a condition to give him a 
moment's oppoſition. Failing of the ſucceſs he expected 
againſt Hyder Ali, he endeavoured to make himſelf amends 
by renewing his attempts on Tanjore itſelf. He now ſaw 
a moſt favourable opportunity. He ſaw, that the loſſes and 
expences of the Company in that Myſore war, would make 
them readily liſten to any ſcheme againſt Tanjore, ſhort of con- 
queſt (the deſign of which he as carefully concealed from them, 
as he was indifferent about its publication in the Eaſt) that pro- 
miſed reimburſement of their charges. At the ſame time he 
knew that the Preſidency at Madraſs, loaded with the diſgrace 
and blame of that unfortunate and unprovoked attempt, 
would be very ready to lay the cauſe of failure any where 
rather than on themſelves, or on their aſſociate; and that 
of courſe they would be ready to join heartily in any 
complaint againſt a neighbouring power, the moment the 
circumſtances of the country would permit it. All theſe 
motives concurred to foment the quarrel with the King of 
Tanjore, which was ripened into a war in the year 1771+. 


* Conſider. P. 155 16. 


SECTION 
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SECTION Tv. 


Pretexts for the war of 1771 examined Duplicity of the Nabob 
and his Party. 


HE above being the real ni,: to the war, namely, 
the ſettled ſyſtem of the Nabob for the conqueſt of 
Tanjore, and the neceſſity for finding ſome advantage to bal- 
lance the loſſes and diſgraces in the war with Hyder Ali; it 1s 
neceſſary to ſtate the pretexts for it, and to examine into. 
their merits. The firſt of theſe pretexts was, That in this | 
war with Hyder Ali, the Rajah had not ſent aſſiſtance to | 
him (Mahomed) and the Preſidency of Madraſs.—The ſecond 
was, —that he had made war on. certain Polygars under the 
Nabob's protection.— The third,,— that the ſtated payment 
of the Mogul's tribute, had been. delayed beyond the uſual 
time *. _ 
With regard to the firſt of theſe pretexts, the not ſending 
| aſſiſtance in the war of Myſore with Hyder Ali,—let us ſup- 
poſe for a moment, that the charge was founded, and not one 
man had been ſent on the occaſion... Will Mahomed Ali's: 
advocates condeſcend to ſhew what obligations the King of 
Tanjore was under, to take any part whatever in that war? 
The treaty of 1762, never bound him to any ſuch aſſiſtance; 
nay, it contained expreſs words, limiting the whole of his 
obligation to the payment of the Mogul's tribute. This is 
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confeſſed by the very ſame perſons who made war upon him 
for not ſending the aſſiſtance which he was not bound to ſend; 
for in the courſe of that war, they expreſsly tell the Nabob 
himſelf, «© + That as 20 mention is made in any part of the 
ce treaty, that he, the King of Tanjore, is obliged to join us 
© on any occaſion, how can we with any propriety, and with- 
&« out acting contrary to the ſaid treaty, make the demand 
« of him you mention, (viz. of money ;) eſpecially as his 
conduct ſince, has, in ſome meaſure, made amends for it, 
% body of his troops being now employed with Colonel Mood?“ 
But upon the plea of the Rajah's peaceable enjoyment of his 
country (when no one was diſturbing him) they undertake to 
apply to him, to bear a further part of the burthen of the 
war: and the Preſident's letter proceeds - But whether he 
* 200 voluntarily conſent thereto, may be doubted ; for as, by the 
« treaty with him, we have deprived ourſelves of every pretence 
«* to iſiſt upon it, were we to make ſuch a demand, it might 
be conſtrued a breach of treaty, and bring à reproach upon 
« your Excellency, as well as upon ourſelves, of a breach of our 
« faith; which, bound as we are by ſach /o/emn engagements, 
« we ought ſcrupulouſly to avoid giving the leaſt foundation 
« for,” | 

So far as to the part the King of Tanjore was bound by 
treaty to take in that, or in any quarrel of the Nabob ; and 
ſuch is the ſentence paſſed by the Preſidency on the firſt 


+ Company's App. P. 170. The Governor's letter to the Nabob, App. I9, 
1768. 5 n | 
| ground 
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ground of their attack on Tanjore, I mean its not having 


aſſiſted in the war againſt Hyder Ali, —the merits of which 
war, at this day, no man (no not our author) attempts to 
juſtify, on the ground either of its juſtice or expediency ; and 


in the event of which, there was ſo little reaſon for exultation. 


But whatever the merits of that war might be, ought we not 
to aſk, If the Rajah was not hound by treaty to aſſiſt in it, had 
he any other motives? Was he previouſly conſulted about it ? 
Was he to derive any ſort of immediate benefit from it ? 
Was it for his remote intereſts ? On the contrary, was it not 
made for the direct purpoſe of deſtroying every power capable 
of keeping the Nabob of Arcot within the bounds of modera- 
tion, and conſequently of having the King of Tanjore en- 
tirely at his mercy? The very advocate for the Nabob tells us 


it was © a very improper meaſure.” —If it appears ſo to him, 


what could recommend it to the Rajah ?—Had he embarked 
with zeal and eagerneſs in ſuch a war, He muſt have been 
completely out of his ſenſes. 

The reader who finds, that the Rajah's holding back of 
aſſiſtance in the war with Hyder Ali, is made a ground of war 
upon himſelf (though on ſuch a foundation as we have juſt 
ſeen) will be led to ſuppoſe, that the fact at leaſt is indiſputa- 
ble. It 1s indeed a ſpecies of fact, the exiſtence or non- 


exiſtence of which cannot be equivocal. What muſt be the 


reader's indignation, when he ſees in the paper juſt cited, that 


the foundation of the charge is abſolutely falſe ; and that the 
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King of Tanjore, from his deſire of being well with our nation, 
notwithſtanding his well- grounded fear (and hatred, if you 
pleaſe,) of Mahomed Ali, actually did ſend 3000 men to that 
war, under Colonel Wood? This is directly acknowledged in 
the ſame letter of the Preſidency, from whence the laſt ex- 
tract is made. | 

The charge is made by the Nabob, and it is argued in the 
pamphlet before us, as if no aſſiſtance at all had been fent ; 
yet, as the fact to the contrary, ſtared them in the face, it was 
neceſſary to diſpute the value of the ſervices ; and without any 
attention to the contradiction, they aſfert, © That the Rajah's 
troops were of no manner of uſe.” 

There is fo little dependence to be had upon aſſertions 
from the Nabob's quarter, and ſo little light has been 
thrown on the detail of that war, that I cannot under- 
take to ſay poſitively whether they were of uſe or not. It 
is not indeed eaſy to aſcertain the proportion of the utility of 
any particular corps of troops ſerving in a large army. 
Though the Commander may not employ them, they ftill 
tend to give reſpect, and add to the opinion of the general 
ſtrength. If they were not employed, and ought to have 
been fo, it was the fault of the Nabob and his Allies, who 
had the entire command of them, and who did not chooſe to 
employ them. But if from their ill conſtitution, or their 
diſaffection, they had been (which I take to be far from the 

truth) of no uſe; yet let it be recollected that they could not 


be 


1 
be more defective than the Nabob's * own troops, who were 
worſe than of no uſe; for if they did not abſolutely betray 
the places they were appointed to garriſon, to Hyder Ali, 
they abandoned them through cowardice and want of diſci- 
pline, and thus became one cauſe of the unfortunate iſſue of 
that unjuſt war. 

But if the Nabob's friend takes new ground, and will 
aſſert that the delay and not the refuſal of ſending troops was 
made the cauſe of complaint ; to this I anſwer, That when the 
fact of - his ſending troops is eſtabliſhed, when it is proved 
that he was under no obligation to furniſh any troops, 1 
have a right to aſk, how his delay in ſending what he was 
not obliged to ſend at all, ſhould become a crime of that 
magnitude ? 

But I will ſuppoſe, for argument, that he was obliged by 
ſome duty or other, to ſend a military force in this (to him 
unnatural) war ; yet, as no treaty had either defined the 


time, nor the + quota, nor had any ſpecific requiſitions been 
made, 


Our author himſelf gives us his unqueſtionable teſtimony to the badneſs 
of the Nabob's troops. He does not ſuppoſe that the Nabob would wiſh to truſt 
even his darling prey of Tanjore in the hands of his own forces.“ He muſt,” 
(ſays his advocate) “ well remember the danger of Trichinopoly, which would 
e“ have fallen into other hands, if the troops of the Company had not been 
ce within its walls; that if Tanjore were only defended by the Nabob's ſeapoys, a 
& ſudden attack upon it by the European powers, and other enemies, might loſe that 
country to the Nabob, and involve in conſequence, both him and the Company 
ce in heavy misfortunes.” Conſiderations, P. 61. 


+ © What quota of troops or treaſure ſhould be furniſhed in time of war, we 
& cannot aſcertain, either by uſage or compact; it appears therefore to us, to have 
H 2 ce been 
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made, how came the late time and deficient quantity of the 
aid he ſent, to become a juſt ground of hoſtility againſt 
him ? The confederates make no ſcruple to receive and derive 
all the advantages they could from the King of Tanjore's 
troops, (which they confeſs they had no right to require) ; 
and when they have no longer occaſion for them, and have 
clapped up a peace with their enemy, then they fall upon their 
ally, on the pretence of his not having done enough. 

Let us however go the full length they would have 
us go, and admit the delay and its guilt in the fulleſt ex- 


tent, yet ſurely it is not decent for thoſe to complain of 


the delay of others, who are not alert themſelves. The 


Nabob, who thinks the Rajah's delay a good reaſon for 


been arbitrary : that is to ſay, the government of the Carnatic hath exadted 


whatever it had power to compel, and Tanjore hath refuſed ſuccours or money, as far 
as the government thought it had power to ſupport ſuch refuſal, This is by no 


means peculiar to theſe two ſtates, the ſame principle prevails [invariably 
throughout Indoſtan.” Appendix, P. 938. 


N. B. This is a teſtimony from an enemy. The Preſidency recommending 
the reduction of Tanjore for the benefit either of the Nabob or the Com- 
pany, on the ſame mere principle of power, without a pretence of right—it may 
poſſibly be matter of curiofity to the reader to ſee what the concluſion is that 
they draw from the above premiſes. Upon this principle (ſay they) which 
is woolly that of power, it is certainly contrary to the ſound policy of the Car- 
© natic to ſuffer the exi/ence of ſuch a flate.”—Piz, Tanjore. To common 
men it would ſeem an odd concluſion, that becauſe one ſtate claimed an ex- 
travagant and abſurd porver over another ſtate, therefore the ſtate that was 
vexed by the exerciſe of that power, ought not to be ſuffered to have exiflencc, 
It would, to plain ſenſe, ſound as well, that ſince ſo abſurd a power was vex- 
atious and miſchievous to humanity, the power ought to be annihilated, and the 


ſiate over which it was claimed, ſet free from the vexation of ſuch monſtrous 
pretenſions. 
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making war upon him, was himſelf ſlow enough to take 1 
the field againſt Hyder Ali. That very Preſidency, who joined | 1 | 
him in making war upon Tanjore, on pretence of remiſſneſs, '! 
expreſs their ſenſe of his own conduct in this affair, in the 
fulleſt and ſtrongeſt manner. After charging him with being 
himſelf the occaſion of the abortion of all his own deſigns, and 


with his failure in all his engagements, they accuſe him of the 
% non-payment of his arrears to his own horſe, which had been a 
long time lying inactive, and refuſing to act for want of pay— 
the Nabob (ſay they) after hie propoſal of going to camp, 
« was often preſſed to do 5, and to put his horſe in motion; but 
* he could not be prevailed on to ſtir, nor did any of his horſe 
* move from Arcot until a few days before Hyder's arrival at 
« the Mount; * that is to ſay, at the gates of Madraſs, where 
he and they were obliged to ſubmit to the terms of the con- 
queror. If the Nabob could not be prevailed on to bring his 
force into the field until the laſt moment, although in his own 
cauſe, where his glory, his intereſt, and all the great prizes 
of his ambition were at ſtake, and that too againſt the object 
of his bittereſt enmity, with what face could he reproach, much 
leſs make war upon the King of Tanjore, for want of alacrity 
in a war calculated, in the ſecond remove, for his own de- 
ſtruction ? 


In the black annals of political perfidy, there are few in- 
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this tranſaction; that is, the acceptance of the ſervice ; the ſub- 


ſequent quarrel for not having received it; and, laſtly, a 
war made to puniſh the remiſſneſs of an ally, where the prin- 
cipal could not be perſuaded to ſtir. 

If any thing could add to the horror and baſeneſs of this 
conduct, it was, that the Preſidency had actually included the 
Rajah in the treaty of peace with Hyder Ali. They make a 
ſtudied merit with the Rajah, of having done ſo; though at 
home they tell another ſtory, and declare, that it was not done 
at their requiſition, but at that of the King of Myſore, who 


dictated the peace. But from whatever motive it was done, 


done it was; and it muſt have wiped off all the delinquency of 
the Rajah, if any ſuch had exiſted. This is the fact, and thus 
they ſtate it. The manner however in which the effect of 
this treaty 1s eluded in the pamphlet before us, is 10 very ex- 
traordinary, that I think I ſhall not be blamed for reſting 
a little upon that part of the ſubje&. I will therefore ſet 
out, with ſtating it according to their own ideas of the tranſ- 
action, and in the way they wiſh to have it underſtood. 

«« By this treaty of 1769 (ſays the author of the pam- 
phlet before us) a new alliance was formed; to which how- 
« ever Hyder Ali would not accede, unleſs the Rajah of 
% Tanjore ſhould be included as a party to be protected. By 
© complying with his requiſition, and ratifying it in favour 
of the Rajah, the Company annulled the treaty of 1762. The 
Nabob refu/ing to ſubſcribe this convention with Hyder, 
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* Conſid. Page g. 
66 he 
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* he remained in his priſtine ſtuatioan, conſidering himſelf as 1 
* an ally only of the Company.” — * For, beſides the new ''F 
relation now eſtabliſhed between the powers of Indoſtan, | 
hereby Hyder Ali became guarantee of the Rajah ; mot 
© againſt the Nabob, for he refuſed to ſign that incongru- 
* ous convention, but againſt the Enghſh ; the point inſiſted 
«© upon by Hyder, that his Ally, the Rajah, ſhould now 1 
be included as @ party to be protected, additionally proves, | f 
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that his former protection under the former guarantee 
had ceaſed,” — ** + A ſeries of cauſes concur to deltroy 
* the treaty of 1762. It was et broken through by the 
* repeated perfidious conduct of the Rajah ; it was again 
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*« annulled by the new treaty of 1769.” 

The game they play is perfectly new, and well worthy the 
attention of a reader, who may be inquiſitive to know the 
ſpirit of Britiſh oriental politics. The gentlemen at Ma- 
draſs make a treaty of peace with Hyder Ali, which in- 


cludes the King of Tanjore. According to the letter and 
ſpirit of that treaty, it is admitted, that lie ought to be 
ſafe and ſacred as to them. But then they have an Aly, the 
Nabob, in petto, who is not included in the treaty ; he re- 


mained ſmug, and altogether unaffected by what had hap- 
pened. The 4 Nabob (ſays our author) refuſing to ſub- 
« ſcribe this convention with Hyder, he remained in his 
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„ priſtine fituation, conſidering himſelf only as an Aly of 


* Conſid. Page 37. 

+ Ibid, Page 40. 

t Ibid. P. 9, and again P. 37. 
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*« the Company,” and the Company's convention was only 
« qgainſt themſelves, and not againſt the Nabob.” The Nabob 


is therefore ſtill at liberty to fall upon the King of Tanjore; 


though that unfortunate Prince, who muſt be ſacrificed at 
any rate, had made war on the Nabob's own fide, and was 
included in a treaty of peace, of which the Nabob had the 
full benefit. | 

Thus far Mahomed has taken his poſition with judgment. 
The Engliſh too are not ſo much hampered as may appear 
at firſt view. They come into play in their turn. Although 
we, on our part, are indeed bound by the treaty ; though we 
tell the King of Tanjore that he owes his being included 
in it to ws, yet we are at liberty (always, however, as allies 
to the Nabob) to join in the invaſion of his kingdom. That 
is, in other words, the Nabob, as our ally, is not bound 
by our treaty ;—and as 5 ally, we are not bound by our 
own. Rs 

In this ſcandalous ſhuffle of prevarication and mutual con- 
nivance ; by ſometimes appearing as principals, ſometimes as 
allies ; - ſometimes the Nabob being bound, and we looſe, 
and ſometimes the Nabob looſe, and we bound, this extra- 
ordinary confederacy has made ſport of the faith of the Britiſh 
nation, and of all faith. 

But this is not the whole effect of the ſervice done the 
King of Tanjore by this treaty with Hyder Ali, which the 
Preſidency of Madraſs have, as they tell him, negociated in 
bis favour, in 1769. It was not enough that, that treaty laid 

him 


= 


him open to the hoſtilities of the Nabob, with the treaty- 
makers for his allies, but it had, it ſeems, as we have juſt 
read, an operation to annul all the former treaties, and par- 
ticularly that of 1762. 

If the annihilation of the treaty of 1762, was the con- 
ſequence of the King of Tanjore's being included in the 
_ treaty of 1769, why did not the Preſidency, who made ſuch 
a merit of including him in it, apprize him a little of the 
nature of the favor they had conferred on him? It was 


rather unkind to conceal from him the ul extent of the 


obligation for which they claim his gratitude ; and if he did 
not make all the return that was expected, it was probably 
from this, their indiſcreet concealment of the value of the 
benefit. 

But after paying our due homage to this ſingular act of 
friendſhip, it may not be improper to enquire a little into 
the validity of it : I ſhall therefore beg leave to aſk the gen- 
tlemen, on what principle the King of Tanjore, by being 
included by the Preſidency of Madraſs in the treaty of 1769, 
with Hyder Ali, came to forfeit the benefit of the treaty 
of 1762 with Mahomed Ali, and the guarantee of that 
treaty by the Company ?—To ſhew that the latter of theſe 
inſtruments does really derogate from the former, ſo as to 
annul it, they are bound to produce this exterminating 
treaty of 1769, which devours every other, and to ſhew 
wherein it is contradictory to, and deſtructive of the firſt, If 
any thing could, at this time of day, be aſtoniſhing in this 

I proceeding, 
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proceeding, it would be aſtoniſhing to obſerve, that the Na- 
bob's partizans have neither produced this treaty, nor any 
one ſingle article, or part of an article in it; and yet they 
have the confidence to aſſert, that it annuls the treaty of 
1762. I do not find it ſo much as contended for, that 
the treaty of 1762 was ever mentioned in that of 1769 *, or 
that one of the parties, Hyder, ſo much as knew of it; 
or that it had in any way, ever become an object of the 
preceding negociation. It is indeed impoſſible to conceive, 
how a treaty of peace and mere indemnity with a third 
perſon, to which the Nabob (if we believe his advocate) was 
no contracting party, could annul a ſolemn treaty ſigned 
by himſelf. 

As to the Engliſh, the reader will recollect, that the treaty 
of 1762 was made under the mediation, and with the ex- 

preſs guarantee, of that Preſidency of Madraſs which in- 
_ eluded the King of Tanjore in the treaty of x769 ; it was 
approved and ratified by the Company at home; it was as 
complete a treaty as the Company could make it. Even if the 
advocates for the acts of that Preſidency were able to ſhew (what 
they never can ſhew) that the ſecond treaty which they made, 
contained matter derogatory to, and ſubverſive of the firſt, 


*The treaty of 69 is to be found in the Book of Treaties publiſhed by the 
Company, Page 58. Although the Nabob is not mentioned perſonally in this 
treaty, his country, the Carnatic Payen Ghaut, is included in it; and the 
King of Tanjore is mentioned as a. friend and ally of that country and the Engliſh 
Company. 
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which was alſo made by themſelves, it could not excuſe, but 
would rather aggravate their perfidy. They were certainly 
not at liberty, by their own poſterior voluntary act, to overturn 
their own prior engagement; or if they could, how can they 
have the abſurdity and effrontery to aſſert, that a treaty which 
gave to the King of Tanjore an additional ſecurity, by including 
him in it as their /riend and ally, was a deſtruction of the ori- 
ginal ſecurity given by a former treaty ? 

The ſituation of the Princes of the Eaſt, in their dealings 
with the Nabob and his aſſociates, is frightful. Obſerve the 
ſituation of the parties before and after this treaty of 1769 
with Hyder Ali. The Company, the Nabob, and the King 
of Tanjore, had been making a war on this Hyder Ali, with 
different intereſts, and (as the charge is) with different 
exertions. A peace is to be made. In that peace, what is 
to become of the King of Tanjore ? Is he to be included or 


not ? If he is not, he is ſtill open to hoſtility from Hyder 


Ali, if Hyder Ali ſhall ſo chooſe ; but if he is included 
in a common treaty, this is the worſt of all; for then, 
according to their reaſoning and practice, the old treaty of 
1762, the ſole baſis of all his ſecurity, is anaulled ; the 
guarantee is gone ; and the Nabob, with the Company's 
forces in his train, falls upon him, unprotected by all 
guarantees, treaties, or alliances.—Thus no ſecurity what- 
ſoever, joint or ſeparate, old or new, is valid in his favour ; 
and ſuch are the principles of juſtice, of national honour, and 
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of fidelity to engagements, of thoſe who have the confidence to 
talk of public faith *. 

Having thus diſpoſed of the firſt ground of juſtification 
of the invaſion. of Tanjore, by the faction of Mahomed Ali, 
in 1771, I paſs to the ſecond. reaſon aſſigned for their vio- 
lence, namely—The non-payment of the Piſheuſh, or tri- 
bute-money, due to the Mogul for his uſe, and payable: 
through the hands of Mahomed Ali by the treaty of 1762. 

On this, as on the former charge, the fact of the refuſal 
ſhould: be firſt ſettled ; becauſe it is the foundation of the 
whole complaint : but, as uſual with the Nabob's friends, 
no ſuch. proof is attempted. Some delay of payment there 
certainly was; which, on comparing circumſtances, as well as 


they can be diſcovered through the Nabob's fraudulent relation 


of the matter, could not be above three months at the utmoſt 
beyond the ſtated time. But whatever it might be, 1t 1s cer- 


_ tain that the King of Tanjore never denied the Mogul's tri- 


bute to be due,” All he claimed was ſome remiſſion, or at 
leaſt a reſpite of payment ; and he claimed it upon the follow- 


ing facts and principles: 


Firſt, That he had ſent aids, in the war of Hyder Ali, to 


the Nabob and the Company, at a very heavy charge, which 
had exhauſted his treaſures f. 


* Conſid. P. 64. It deſtroys what ought to be their deareſt, as it is their 
*« moſt eſſential conſideration, their Public Faith. —Is private credit ſacred ?—cer- 


*«-tainly and neceſſarily ſo :—On the ſame principle, but infinitely a larger ſcale, 
e ought Public Faith to be preſerved i, violate.“ 
Company's Appendix P. 564 and 567. 
Secondly, 


1 


Secondly, That his country had been eaten up by the 


emigration of vaſt multitudes of Mahomed Ali's ſubjects 
from Trichinopoly, and the adjacent parts “ for twenty coun- 
try leagues,” who fled from the ſuperiority of the Myſorean 
army, and were maintained in his country, and at his ex- 
pence *. He makes thoſe, with his own ſubjects, to amount 
to ten millions of ſouls, all to be maintained in the country of 
Tanjore. This account, notwithſtanding the amazing popu- 
louſneſs of India, may poſlibly be exaggerated. The number, 
however, of the Nabob's fugitives was certainly very great ; 
and coming upon a country ſo very much peopled as Tan- 
jore, in ſuch circumſtances as Tanjore then was, muſt have 
been an heavy burthen. 


Thirdly and laſtly, The Rajah alledged, that he was entitled 


to ſome allowance; as the country of Tanjore was, without 


any quarrel of his own, waſted by Hyder Ali, whoſe evacua- 
tion of it, he had been obliged to purchaſe with a very 


heavy ranſom +. 


Theſe were the grounds upon which the Rajah requeſted 
ſome abatement of his payments. The requeſt was plauſible, . 


if the allegations were true ; and they formed a very juſt 


claim for ſome ſort of indemnification. —If not true, it be- 
hoved Mahomed Ali to ſhew the falſhood of them; it be- 
hoved the Preſidency, as guarantees of the treaty of 1762, 
and if not as guarantees, yet as men of principle and common 


equity, to examine into the matter. All the anſwer the. Na- 


bob condeſcends to give, with regard to the firſt demand, is, 


* Company's Appendix, P. 614. + Ibid, P. 615. 
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« That it is not the uſage of India, for ſuperiors, when fol- 
« lowed by their inferiors in war, to make any allowance or 
« abatement in tribute for ſuch extra- ſervice.“ 

To the ſecond head, - of the maintenance of his refugees, he 
makes no anſwer at all. 

As to the laſt, he thinks that as the Rajah has found ſo 
nuch to pay to an enemy, he ought 70 pay a great deal more to a 

friend. 

To conſider the Nabob's firſt plea,—The uſage of India, to 
make no abatement in tribute for extra-ſervices. The direct 
contrary being alledged by the King of Tanjore, and this being 
one of the points in iſſue, the Nabob ought to have proved his 
plea. An uſage which contradicted a principle ſo very con- 
ſonant to juſtice and reaſon, ought to be made perfectly clear, 
before a war is to be undertaken on the ground of ſuch a 

cuſtom. But the Nabob never pretended to prove it, and was 
never called upon to prove either that, or any thing elſe; His 
defires were always regarded as reaſons, and his aſſertions were 
always conſidered as evidence. But the matter is ſtill worſe, 
for they receive the Nabob's aſſertions as proofs, even where 
they do not themſelves ſo much as pretend to give credit to 
| g them. It is with pain I find myſelf obliged to recite the 
1 manner of proceeding, and the opinions of that Preſidency, on 
% the merits of their own war, made in ſupport of the Na- 
1 bob's extraordinary claim, to refuſe payment for the ſervices 
| he receives. * This may be true (ſay they) though it is 


#1 * Company's Appendix, Page 939. : 
#1 c aſcertained 
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« aſcertained by no better teſtimony than the Nabob c. We believe 
« it to be the cuſtom to allow Batta even to the troops of thoſe 
«© Rajahs and Polygars who are in abſolute ſubjefion.” They 
have, according to themſelves, nothing in favour of the claim 
but the Nabob's aſſertion ; the contrary of which they believe 
to be true, viz. that it is the cuſtom to make an allowance 
even where the parties are in abſolute ſubjection, which they : | 4 
more than inſinuate not to be the ſituation of the King of a | 


_ LT. 


Tanjore *. | 
On the fecond head, of the King of Tanjore's counter- 
charge, I have juſt obſerved, that as the Nabob had given no 
explanation, none was called for. So that on all European 
rules of evidence, the ground of the King of Tanjore's de- 
mand, on account of the expence of maintaining ſuch im- 
menſe bodies of the Nabob's fugitive ſubjects, is perfectly 
eſtabliſhed, and he ought to have had full credit for it. 

As to the third head, of the King of Tanjore's counter- 
charges—His forced payment to Hyder Ali, and his loſſes 
from that invaſion — no attempt being made to deny or to 
evade this, any more than the ſecond allegation, inſtead of its 
being made a pretext for hoſtility, it ought to have been 
admitted as a ground of repayment, or allowance in account. 
« He did +” ſay the Preſidency (in a ſtyle of crimination) 


* The King of Tanjore had, ſome years before, received an allowance for | | 
part of his charges at Madura. The Tonde man had received the ſame, by | 
the Nabob's confeſſion, The uſage was, undoubtedly, the very reverſe of the 
Nabob's ſtate of it. | 


+ Company's Appendix, P. 685, 
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&« furniſh proviſions and pay a ſum of money to Hyder, when 


« he entered the Carnatic in the beginning of 1769. But in 
« this he did no more than other Polygars, who paid money to ſave 


0 


their particular diftricts from ravages, and which has not been al- 
ledged againſt them as a crime.” — The concluſion which they 
draw from hence is ſtriking :—* However, we have not been in- 
* fluenced in his favour by any of theſe conſiderations; and have 
s ſufficiently explained in other places, our intention of call- 
« ing him to account at a proper and ſafe time.” In plain 
Engliſh it is this, —that though the King of Tanjore had done 
no more than others, who paid their money to fave their 
country from the ravages of an enemy, and to whom it never 
was imputed as a crime, yet they declare, as earneſtly as if 
they were excuſing themſelves from ſome heavy imputation, 
that his innocence has with them no influence in his favour ; 
but that, inſtead of making him the allowance he claims for 
the injuries he had ſuffered, they will call him to an account 
for thoſe ſufferings, as for offences, when they can ſafely do it. 
This is a ſtrain of juſtice ſuitable to the occaſion. It is there- 
fore no wonder that they fell in ſo readily with the Nabob's 
reaſoning — That becauſe the King of Tanjore has been com- 
pelled to pay great ſums to enemies, not of his own, but of 
the Nabob's creating, he therefore ought, a fortiors, to pay 
larger ſums to the Nabob himſelf, as a friend. The extreme 
pride, inſolence, and levity of the Nabob, manifeſted in this 
mode of reaſoning, towards a ſufferer, from the effects of his 


unjuſt wars and wanton ambition, render him undeſerving of 


c 


11 3 any 


1 1 


any ſort of anſwer, though very deſerving of the moſt extreme 
puniſhment ; but our puniſhments are reſerved for ſome- 
thing elſe than delinquency. 

But let us ſuppoſe the Rajah entitled, on a ſcrutiny, to no 
indemnity; yet, who has ever heard, before the date of this 
cruel and perfidious tranſaction, that war has been made on 
any power, becauſe he had remained ſome. ſhort ſpace, in 
arrear of a payment, offering at the ſame time to ſet it off, 
by countercharges to ten times the amount. of the ſum de- 
fired to be abated, . and when the truth: of no one of theſe 
countercharges had been ſo much as diſcuſſed ? A mere delay 
on ſuch grounds could not be a crime, unleſs all diſcuſſion, 
and all attempts at an account, are crimes. 

The King of. Tanjore had .hitherto, for a very great part of 

the time, been tolerably punctual in his payment; he had 
| ſometimes: even paid in advance; This he alledged, and. his 
allegation was never denied. A perſon» who ſometimes pays in 
advance, is fairly entitled in his turn to a reſpite; and rigour 
with him is unpardonable. Mahomed Ali ought to have 
conſidered his own caſe, He was himſelf a debtor x. 80 


far from having paid his debts by advance to the Company, 
he had, in the courſe of the tranſaction, received a thouſand 


remonſtrances on his delays; nay, he has gone ſo far as to 


declare, that in caſe of any troubles in his country he would 


* © Above 30 lacks of principal money, which they (the Company) ha- 


„ zarded for his ſafety, and the defence of his government.“ Company's App. 
P. 687. 
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make no payments at all. No troubles, however, in a 


Country, no loſſes, no ſufferings, are pleadable againſt Bim. 


But Mahomed Ali is entitled to that equity which he has de- 
aned to others. Would all his reiterated delays and ſquabbles, 
and the diſcuſſion of ſo many accounts for ſo many years, 
have juſtified the making war upon him, and depoſing him? 
certainly not. Nobody ever contended for ſubjecting him to 
a rule ſo rigorous, though of his own making. 

But there were other conſiderations, which, if not with 
him, ought to have had weight with the Engliſh in his in- 
tereſt. The Company had been themſelves in the ſituation 
with regard to the Rajah, in which the Rajah ſtood with 
regard to the Nabob: they had agreed to pay a piſhcuſh or 
tribute to the King of Tanjore, for the town of Devicota. 
It was, beſides, in compariſon of the importance of the ob- 
je&, but ſmall. This piſhcuſh however, they had not only 
not paid in advance, but were at one time five years in arrear. 
What was their conduct to the Rajah, and his to them, on 
that occaſion of their delay of payment to him? Without more 
than diſcharging the arrear ; without pleading great expences 
and loſſes in his wars, and indeed without any plea, they re- 
queſt a diſcharge from him of the whole original obligation. 
Did the Rajah make war upon them for this ? The Rajah 
very kindly and gracefully gives them an immediate acquittal 
of the tribute for ever. * As you ſolicited very much to be 


* Company's Append. P, 43. King of Tanjore's Letter to the Preſidency, 
Nov. 4, 1764. 


«© excuſed 
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« excuſed paying the piſhcuſh concerning Devicota, and as 
« I eſteem the Company's friendſhip to be beſt ; aud in order 
« that the amity and union between them and my govern- 
« ment may, in a perfe& manner, be eſtabliſhed on a firm 
e and laſting footing, I have, agreeable to your deſire, con- 
« ſented that the ſaid piſhcuſh be remitted.” This was the 
language of the King of Tanjore to the Company, then his 
debtor. | 

If the very ideas of equity, gratitude, and even common 
decency, had not been driven from our whole conduct in India, 
ſome degree of ſhame and compunction muſt have ariſen at the 


recollection of this act of generoſity, when, to gratify the 
avarice and ambition of others, and perhaps our own, a 


civilized nation made ſuch haſte to pillage the goods of their 
neighbour and benefactor, and to ſpill the blood of their in- 

nocent fellow-creatures but there is more than enough ſaid 
on ſo very clear a point. 


There remains only to examine the laſt pretext for this in- 


human quarrel.; — That the Rajah had made war on the 


Princes or Polygars of Marawar and Nalcooty ; perſons de- 
pendent (as he alledged) on the Nabob of Arcot.—The fa& 


of the Rajah's having made war on thoſe princes, is true. But 
have thoſe who make it a charge, attempted to ſhew that he 
was unjuſt and unreaſonable in that war ?—not a ſingle word 


on the ſubject. 


It is a right inherent in every ſovereign power, to ſeek re- 
dreſs by arms from thoſe who, he conceives, have injured him. 
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Phe ſovereignty of the King of Tanjore is admitted by the 
Preſidency themſelves, even ſo late as in their conſulta- 
tion of 16th November 1772. In the debate on the Na- 
bob's titles, they ſay, © * That the Rajah of Tanjore, till his 
„late humiliation ſin 1771] certainly never conſidered him- 
<< ſelf as a dependent on the Nabob ; he held himſelf equal 
* fo him at leaft. He paid, tis true, an acknowledgment 
c yearly to the Empire, but conſidered the Nabob as no 
% more than the deputy, the officer of that empire, autho- 
« rized to receive that acknowledgment ; while he, the 
Rajah, held his kingdom by inheritance, and exerciſed every 
act of independent ſovereignty in it. It might rather have 
been expected, that he would have aſſumed a character of 
«© ſuperior dignity to that of the Nabob, whoſe office is con- 
«« ſtitutionally revocable at pleaſure.” _ 

The King of Tanjore had, long before the date of that 
recognition of his independence, been ſtated by the Preſi- 
dency .(that is in their Letter to the Nabob of 31ſt May 
1762) T as a ſovereign Prince.—The Nabob himſelf admits 
it in his anſwer ; repeating verbatim the very words of the 
letter, and agreeing to a& in conformity to the advice 
given in conſequence of the principle of ſovereignty then 

ſtated to him from Madraſs. It is thus expreſſed in his own 
letter: As the King of Tanjore is @ ſovereign Prince, it is 
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* Company's Appendix, Vol, I. P. 479: 
+ Ibid. Vol. I. P. 59, 
> « Ibid, P. 61. 
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«« neither your intereſt nor mine to enter into a war, and that 


«« you intend therefore to act as a mediator between us; deſir- 
ing me at the ſame time to look upon Mr. Dupre as your 


« repreſentative, and give him the neceſſary inſtructions, a// 


« which J obſerve very fully. Mr. Dupre having arrived here, 
ce informed me very fully of your meſſage. As you are my friend 
* 1nevery reſpect, I regard your advice to be beſt ; for which 
«« reaſon I have wrote a letter to the King of Tanjore ex- 
ce actly to the form incloſed.” 

Thus the ſovereignty of the King of Tanjore is eſtabliſhed 
beyond a doubt, by the confeſſion of thoſe who acted againſt 
him, and even by the confeſſion of the Nabob himſelf; and 
of conſequence he had a right to do himſelf juſtice. 

But he was a party in the cauſe, fay the gentlemen of Ma- 
draſs, and ought not to act as a judge in it. Ir is not neceſſary 
to prove to theſe gentlemen, that to be at once a judge and a 

party, though incompatible with a ſtate of ſubjection, is an in- 
cident inſeparable from ſovereign power. lt is natural to aſk, 
what treaty or what law derogated from his ſovereignty, and 
hindered the King of Tanjore from righting himſelf on his 
neighbours ? So far from being reſtrained by the treaty of 

1762, it was then provided, that he ſhould be at full liberty 
to act againſt certain Polygars, not indeed there named, 
but who could be no other than thoſe in queſtion; as with 
them alone he had any diſcuſſion. The Nabob himſelf (the 
ſtanding evidence againſt his own pretenſions) ſome years 
before, and that too with great earneſtneſs, actually applied 
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to the Preſidency, and intreated (for many good reaſons 
which he aſſigns) that thoſe Polygars might have no manner 
of protection. * This day, being Thurſday the 2oth March, 
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Manozey (the King of Tanjore's miniſter) and Tondeman, 
have ſent their Vakeels, and with a great deal of diſpleaſure 
have acquainted me in the manner following, VIZ. 

« We have been your Allies from a long time, and exerted 
ourſelves to the utmoſt in the time of the troubles; we 
uſed our endeavours, and ſupplied the fort with provijiens 
with very great pain and trouble, in return for which you 
have protected the Marawar (againſt our intereſt) and 
hindered us from retaking the diſtri, which he had poſſeſſed, 
to the prejudice of our honour. If ſo, we ſhall be under the 
neceſſity of joining the Myſorean, to do what we can, and 


to quit our alliance with you. Should the Circar troops, or 


thoſe of the Engliſh, aſſiſt the Marawar, we ſhall be ob/iged 
to fight them.” $a 
After reciting this ſpirited meſſage, which had very little 


the ſtyle of ſubordination, much leſs ſubjection, the Nabob 
proceeds: © I muſt obſerve to you, that the King of Tanjore 
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and Tondeman are neighbours + to the fort of Trichino- 
poly, who both aſſiſted with proviſions in the time of the war 
and troubles, which ſupported the people in the fort, If 
we act the part of an enemy againſt them, it will be 
attended with a difficulty to defend the fort, as we ſhall 
not be able then to get even a gram of proviſion, which will 


* Company's Appendix, Vol. I. P. 39 and 40. 
+ Not dependents on it, as he afterwards thought proper to aſſert. 
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1 713 
render me unable to refide here with my family. T have before 


and not, wrote to Colonel Heron on this head to the 


following purport : 

«© The Marawar acted as an enemy for theſe five or ſix years 
paſt—we never reaped any advantage from him—we ſhould 
not loſe the King of Tanjore and Tondeman by giving 
our protection to the Marawar ; the ſupport of the fort of 
Trichinopoly depends upon their friendſhip. | 

*I] am ſenſible that your order will be obeyed, and there- 
fore made bold to trouble you with this, hoping that you 
will write to the Colonel as ſoon as poſſible, zo guit his 


e protection to the Marawar, and to ſettle Tinnevelly. If the 
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Marawar joins the French and the Myſoreans, it is no 
matter, for we can receive the Circar's money of him at 


another time, or the King of Tanjore will anſwer for it. 


The reaſon of my taking ſo great care to avoid the animoſity 
of the King and Tondeman, is, that formerly the country of 
Trichinopoly remained in our poſſeſſion; then we had no 
occaſion to expect proviſions from other diſtriẽts, but now, 
as the Myſorean is in poſſeſſion of the ſaid country, we 
muſt depend upon theſe, viz. The King of Tanjore and 
Tondeman's friendſhip for proviſions. I acquainted you 
with what I thought was proper advice. My hope and 
dependence is on your honour ; you will do whatever may 


be beneficial to me *. 


* In the correſpondence, Comp. App. No. V. much more appears, which 


ſhews how much the Nabob encouraged the King of Tanjore in his pretenſions 
on the Marawar. 
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By this letter (and it is not the only letter to the ſame effect) 


we fee the Nabob not only conſenting, but moſt deſirous and 
_ earneſt, that no protection ſhould be given to the Marawar 


Princes. He recites the complaints of the King of Tanjore 
and Tondeman, which are in an high ſtyle of diſpleaſure. 
Not a word, not a hint, either on their part, or on the Na- 
bob's, of any ſort of dependency or ſubjection. Their con- 
nection is treated by them, and not controverted by him, as ax 
alliance only, which they threaten: to withdraw from him, in 
caſe of his continuing to aſſiſt their enemies. This aſſiſtance, 
it muſt be remarked, he does not deny to have given, not- 
withſtanding the obligations conferred on him- by the King 
and by the Prince of Tonde, which he here acknowledges, and 
which he is ſo much in dread of not. receiving in future, on 
account of his treacherous behaviour. Afterwards, when the 
Nabob, in that ſeries of wars made for him by the Company, 


undertook an expedition againſt Madura, (which. by. the way 


he afterwards declared to be undertaken ** * without the leaſt 
reaſon,”) © + At that time the Nabob reguęſted Monagee, 
(General to the King of Tanjore) to aſſiſt him in his ex- 
4% pedition, and de/ired the General to defer his deſign until 
« that affair was over, and then to clear his country. To this 
«* end he alſo prevailed on Mr. Lawrence to intercede in his 
« favour.” 


Company's Append. P. 1507, Nabob's Letter to the Directors, 5th Feb. 
1770. © Afterwards they obliged me, without the leaſi reaſon, to take the field againſt 
« Uſoff Khan at Madura,”, 


+ Ibid. 681, 
Here 


WH 


Here the Nabob not only knows of the war of the King of 
Tanjore againſt the Polygars, but conſents to it ; he acknow- 
ledges its juſtice by calling the territories in diſpute hi [the 
King of Tanjore's] country, and the operations for obtaining 
them clearing it: and he only begs that expedition to be 
poſtponed on account of the aſſiſtance he himſelf defired from 
Tanjore in the war he had embarked in“ without the leaſt 
« reaſon” againſt Madura ; but which aſſiſtance he is ſo far 
from thinking himſelf entitled to command by his authority, 
that he calls in. the aid of Mr. Lawrence's intereſt to ob- 
tain it. | 

Although the Nabob thought fit to deſiſt, or to appear to 
deſiſt for a time from his treacherous management with the 
Polygars, we find him purſuing the ſame clandeſtine courſe 
to incite theſe Polygars to hoſtilities, at the very time that he 
was preparing to make war on the King of Tanjore for having 
a quarrel with them. * He propoſed that we ſhould diſband 
« ſome of our Seapoys, to the end they might be /ecretly en- 
&« liſted by the Marawars ; and that he would 7/7gate the great 
« Marawar, Tondeman, and Travencore, and other Polygars, 
ce to unite againſt Tanjore; and that he ſhould order his peo- 
ple from the Madura and Tinnevelly countries to aſſiſt. — 
This is the conſtant inſidious courſe of the Nabob with re- 
gard to all his neighbours, fomenting diſputes amongſt them, 
to end in the common deſtruction of them all. 

It is needleſs to contraſt this courſe with the conduct of the 


* Company's Appendix, P. 652. Select Committee, 12th Feb. 1771. 
L Rajah. 
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Rajah. It is perfectly known in what a moderate and equi- 
table manner he terminated theſe wars in which he was vic- 
torious, and which the Nabob admitted to be juſt; by re- 
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ceiving very moderate compenſations, and by mutual mar- 
riages, according to the uſages of a mild and civilized people, 
the object of whoſe wars is ſatisfaction, and not extermina- 
tion. Very different was the ſpirit of the wars afterwards 
carried on, by the Nabob, againſt both of the unhappy liti- 
gant parties in this diſpute: For the Nabob has actually ex- 
terminated thoſe Polygars, and is now overwhelmed with grief, 
and calls on our compaſſion for meeting obſtructions in the 
like pious deſign of deſtroying the King of Tanjore. 

If it ſnould be ſtill concluded, that theſe Polygars, being 
dependents on the Nabob, could not be attacked without his 
leave; — to this there are very plain and concluſive an- 
ſwers. I have juſt ſhewn that if his leave were neceſſary, 
the King of Tanjore had his leave: but to go deeper, 
I muſt obſerve, firſt, that the Nabob muſt prove that the Po- 
lygars of Marawar were, or ought to be, his dependents. 
On this point, the Preſidency did think fit to inſtitute hne 
enquiry ; and the reſult of it was, that there was 70 proof 
of their dependency, any farther than the tranſient preva- 
lence of force, by which the powers in India have alter- 

nately robbed each other, according to the meaſure of that 
force, without any plea of right or pretence of claim. The 
independent authority of the ſeveral Polygars in their ſeve- 
ral diſtricts, was ancient and hereditary, and not derived from 
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the Nabob or any one elſe . He claimed their dependency in 
virtue of his poſleſſion of Trichinopoly, which he had uſurped 


from an uſurper, and (if it was our buſineſs to enquire into 


titles) holds at this hour from the rightful owner. The 
King of Tanjore alſo claimed, ſomething like their depend- 


ence, upon probably not a much better foundation. The Preſi- 
dency themſelves ſtate the matter right, when they ſay, 
"Rs conſtitutionally they are independent of both 1. Very 
ready they were, when weak and oppreſſed, to acknow- 
ledge any ſuperior, and as willing to renounce all de- 
pendence when they were at eaſe and liberty, none indeed 
having any natural or juſt ſuperiority over them. But the 
Nabob's paternal care and attention to theſe Polygars will 
be conſidered hereafter. It will then appear how much 


this injury to his dependents was the true cauſe of the war on 


the King of Tanjore, when I come to the proceedings of 1773 ; 
which proceedings, I flatter myſelf, will appear to ſtand upon 


no better arguments, than thoſe which have been fully and 


ſatisfactorily refuted with regard to the war of 1771. 

The ſucceſs of the war of 1771, as the Rajah was much 
weaker than the confederacy, and was taken unprovided of 
any alliance, was very difterent from what its merits de- 
ſerved. Tanjore, after the blood of its inhabitants had been 
freely drawn (upon the pretexts we have been juſt examin- 
ing) and the country plundered, was obliged to ſubmit to a 
ranſom not much ſhort of V. 700,000 ſterling, and nearly to 


* Company's App. P. 662, 680, 681. + Ibid, 682. 
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ſuch other terms as the Nabob thought proper to exact. This 
gave riſe to a treaty, ſigned and ſealed by the parties before 
the walls of Tanjore. 


SECTION v. 


Breach of the firſt treaty of 1771 — Pretences for that breach 
examined — Account of the matter as given by the Nabob's Sons 
and Miniſter — Breach of the ſecond treaty of 1771—Principle 
of their conſtruttion of treaties —The character aſſumed by the 


Preſidency, to enable them to evade treaties. 


HE treaty with Tanjore, as we have ſeen, was formally 

concluded : but ſuch was the condition of that unhappy 
country, that the duration of the treaty had no longer period, 
than until orders could arrive from the Nabob and the gentle- 
men at Madraſs, for annulling it. The author of the Conſidera- 
tions is not aſhamed publicly to ſet forth facts, which ſhew, 
that the Engliſh did then inſtigate the Nabob to a moſt flagrant 
breach of the treaty, and almoſt inſtantly after its exe- 
cution wrote to their General to that effect. Nothing can 
better explain the character of the proceedings of the Pre- 
ſidency than their own words, and I inſert them as they 
are given in their own pamphlet: ** As the beſt means 


* Conſideratio s, Pages 23, 24, and 25. | 
3 therefore 
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therefore under theſe circumſtances 7 parry the miſchief; 
of an accommodation, they repreſented to the Nabob the 
neceſſity of purſuing the line of conduct ſet forth in the 
ſubſequent extracts.” 

Our apprehenſions ariſing from a peace ſo ſuddenly 
concluded, and upon terms which appear to us / inſecure, 
rendered it neceſſary that we ſhould take every poſſible 
precaution, as if we were actually on the eve of a war; a 
letter was accordingly wrote to General Smith to that 
effect. By one of the articles of the treaty, the fort of V. 2 
Jum was either to be reſtored to the Rajah, or to be deftroyed. 
As this was a fort of the utmoſt importance, being in a 
manner a key to 'Tanjore, the Nabob, by our defire, ſent 
poſitive orders to his Son, oz no account to deliver it up 
without his expreſs direction. It was indeed the only tie we 
had on the Rajah for his performance of his engage- 
ments. As it would require a conſiderable time to demo- 
liſh it, if it were reſolved to do ſo, by reaſon of its great 
extent, we directed General Smith to leave in it a Juf= 


&« ficient garriſon of the Company's troops, with a proper 
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quantity of ſtores for its defence, and on no account 10 
deliver it up without our expreſs orders. In the mean time 
we adviſed the Nabob to inſtruct his Son to require punc- 
tual performance of every article of the agreement. The Ra- 


jah had engaged to pay certain ſums of money, and dehver 


cc 


cc 


up certain jewels and other effects taken from the Ma- 


rawar, which it is probable he meant not to accompliſh. It 
therefore 
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therefore ſeemed very juſtifiable, in caſe of failure, to recom- 
© mence hoſtilities ; and hoſtilities recommenced on ſuch grounds 
« would diſannul the whole agreement, and leave the parties at 
liberty to inſiſt on freſh conditions on either fide. The 
« Nabob's Son was therefore inſtructed, in caſe this ſhould 
« happen, to demand, as a /ine qua non, the ceſſion of the 
« fort of Vellum. As we conjectured, fo it proved—The Ra- 
5 368 eguivocated; our guns had not been draw! out of the bat- 
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te feries; diſpoſitions were made for recommencing hoſtilities ; 
a freſh negociation enſued ; the fort of Vellum, with the 
* diſtricts of Coiladdy and Elangad were demaded, and 
5 formally ceded by the Rajah.” Thus 1s the account given 
by the. parties themſelves of this unparalleled breach of faith, 


and their motives to it. DN 


The effect to the King of Tanjore, of the concluſion of a 
peace with the Nabob, was, that in that very inſtant he found 
himſelf “on the eve of a war with the Company.” It had 
been agreed to reſtore the fort of Vellum, or to demoliſh 

but orders were ſent, “on no account to deliver it up ;” 
000 of demoliſhing it, “ it is ordered to be ſufficiently 


> garriſoned ;” and pretences are to be ſought for diſannulling 


the whole agreement, and enforcing freſh conditions. But 
the moſt extraordinary ſtrain of their reaſoning is this They 
find the terms of the treaty inconvenient to the Nabob, and 
too advantageous to the King of Tanjore, and therefore they 
preſume it probable that he (the King of Tanjore) did not 
*« mean to accompliſh them ;” and as moſt fortunately, every 


thing 


| 99-1 
thing agreeable to their wiſhes turns out according to their 
conjectures, — ** the Rajah equivocated,” the treaty is gone, 
they open their batteries—Vellum is ſurrendered to them ; 
and to make it of ſufficient weight, two valuable diſtricts ar- 
added. | 

The gentlemen have not been at the pains of telling us what 
the equivacation was, that proved fo advantageous to them, 
and that fell in ſo aptly with their occaſions and predictions. 
If the reader is not already nauſeated with the groſſneſs of 
theſe frauds, and the barbarity of theſe violences, he will 
think it worth his while to conſider, whether they, who hoped 
for the annulling of a treaty in order to extract new and 
larger terms, were not far more likely to equivocate, than he 


whoſe intereſt it was to keep them confined to the original 


agreement ? The reader. will judge, whether thoſe, who 
from the cannon's mouth had dictated a treaty in the breach 
of the walls of his capital, and had kept the batteries, which 
had reduced him to capitulate, ſtill pointed, were not more 
likely to equivocate for their own advantage, than the un- 
happy beſieged Prince, who could get nothing but additional 
oppreſſions by litigating or chicaning with a force, which on 
the inſtant he had found irreſiſtible, 

It is not from any neceſlity of proving the futility of the 
pretences uſed for this breach of faith, that I proceed further 
in the detail of this affair. They are not even plauſible. But 
I dwell a little upon it, in order that from this particular 
affair, the reader may be furniſhed with an idea of the ſpirit 
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of all their proceedings. The Preſidency (in their Letter 
juſt quoted) tell us, that the King of Tanjore was obliged by 
the treaty to pay certain ſums of money, and to deliver up 
to the Nabob certain * jewels taken from the Marawar, which 
it was probable, he did not mean to accompliſh ;” and that, 
on the demand of them, the Rajah equivocated.” Unfor- 
tunately for them, in their ſtory of the equivocation, the 
Nabob's own Miniſter, then in the camp, Nazib Khan, tells 
quite another tale. He informs his maſter, that thoſe jewels 
(which were not worth above 3, ooo pounds) were actually 


delivered to the Nabob's eldeſt Son, but that He, having then 


had his orders to break the treaty, immediately returned 
them. As to the money which “ it was probable the King 
of Tanjore did not mean to pay ;” unluckily alſo for this 


probability, the ſame Miniſter informs the Nabob, that on the 


day of the delivery of the jewels, the King of Tanjore had 
offered bills, at forty-five days, for the ſum of nine lacks, 
out of fourteen agreed to be paid ; and it was ſettled that 


. the remaining ſum ſhould be paid on the Monday follow- 


ing ; and in conſequence the King of Tanjore claimed that 
the batteries before the place ſhould be demoliſhed. 

The fairneſs of this proceeding on the one hand, and the 
ſtrict orders from the Nabob and the Preſidency not to fulfil 
the terms, threw the eldeſt Son of the Nabob, Umdut Ul 


* It is impoſſible to go into the detail of all the complicated violences of the 


Nabob, or it might be ſhewn that there was no colour of juſtice in the claim of 
theſe jewels, 


Omrah, 


1 1 

Omrah, into the greateſt perplexity and diſtreſs. This vir- 
tucus Prince (whom the Durbar politics never. fail to treat 
w th diſreſpect) was not inſtantly able, even under this over- 
bearing authority, to bring his mind to the uncoloured breach 
of a treaty perfectly concluded and ſettled, but a week after 
the ratification. Nazib Khan expreſſes the thing in a very 
natural manner: He (the young Nabob) was greatly per- 
« plexed at the peruſal of its particular contents, [contents 
of the Nabob's letter] and of courſe he confidered from morn- 
& ing till ten o'clock at night in order to break the peace. He 
„ likewiſe conſulted with the General about it *.“ 

It is no wonder that a mind not broken in by frequent 
acts of perfidy, ſhould ſpend a long time in ſuch a delibe- 
ration. It is probable he might have deliberated to this day, 
before he could have found a plauſible pretext, if his younger 
brother, the Emir Madur Ul Mulk, a perſon of great vigour 
of mind and ample reſources, and one who ſupplied by natural 
talents his want of experience in theſe matters, had not come 
to his aſſiſtance, This young, manly politician decided the 
affair by arguments altogether worthy of the occaſion. No 


[4 


narrative of the tranſaction can be fo ſatisfactory as his own ; 


it is in his letter to his Father, the Nabob: + As the 
« ſaid Bchauder” (meaning his eldeſt brother) „ had /azely 
« fixed his ſeal to the agreement paper, he was Le/itating a 
little upon it; I then told him, He muſt not look upon his 
agreement, but that he ſhould be always mindful to obſerve 


* Company's Appendix, P. 914. + P. 907. 
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4 your Excellency's pleaſure; and he adds, © that if that ar- 
« ticle (the ceſſion of Vellum, &c.) be not inſerted in the 
« treaty, it was no matter, but now ſome; freſh demands muſt 
« be ſpecified and obtained.” This, it muſt be confeſſed, was 
a free and eaſy way of proceeding. When it was objected to 
this worthy offspring of the Nabob, that before the peace 
every means had been uſed to perſuade: the King of Tanjore 
to give up the fortreſſes and territories, which they now re- 
folved to force from him after the peace ; the young great 
man, inſtead of looking about for pitiful excuſes, like his ad- 
vocate, ** deſired him to remember the proverb, That if a man 
„ inſiqis upon another man's life, he will fuffer the pains of agony 
« rather than part with it;“ and thus he concludes the Rajah 
would ſubmit to ſuffer the pains of agony in quitting his ter- 
ritory, ſecured to him by the laſt peace, when his life was 
inſiſted on as the alternative. Accordingly he ſent in freſh 
propoſals, and threatened to renew the fire in caſe of non- 
compliance; which being told to the King of Tanjore, by 
various ways and means. (1 uſe his own expreſſion) this un- 
fortunate Prince was obliged to forego the treaty he had 
juſt made. It was in vain that the Tanjore Ambaſſador 
urged the faith of the treaty.— * It is to be remarked 
« (ſays the Emir) that the Tanjore Vakeel argued with 
« me very much at the time of our carrying our demands, 
“ ſaying, that as the treaty was already given under our ſeal, it 
« was not proper to advance freſh demands.” This argument 


*. Company's Appendix. P. 90%. 
did 


my 

did indeed ſeem ſomewhat reaſonable ; but the young 
Prince preſerving exactly the ſame ſtyle of magnanimity to 
the diſputing Vakeel, which he had before uſed to his heſitat- 
ing elder brother, gave the two following anſwers in lieu of all 
reaſon * ; and he thus deſcribes it in his narrative to his Fa- 
ther: That an order arrived from your Excellency's Court; 
« that they /bould by all means preſerve your pleaſure, if not, 
«« the war will be renewed.” Here was no equivocation ; no 
ſpeculation of future breach of faith on the ſide of the Ra- 
jah ; no talk of refuſal of jewels, payments, &c.—Do this or 
die !—was the only argument, colour, or pretext. 

The young ſtateſman very naturally valued himſelf not a 
little on his ſucceſs in this reſolute meaſure ; and to recommend 
his endeavours, puts his Father in mind again of the difficul- 
ties from the treaty.— Your Excellency (ſays he) is very ſen- 
& fible of the agreement made before.” It is no wonder that his 
Father was ſo well pleaſed with him. He had torn away, in 
ſpite of that agreement, the fortreſſes of Vellum, Coiladdy, 
and Elangad, the keys not only of the force, but the ſuſte- 
nance, of the King of Tanjore, That he ſhould be boun- 
tifully rewarded was natural. But the hardſhip was, that 
the poor King of Tanjore ſhould be obliged to reward him 
for this extraordinary ſervice. After all other payments, he 
made him a preſent of 12,500 pounds ſterling, which I ſup- 
poſe, as uſual, was obtained by various ways and means. 

In this manner was broke, after a week's exiſtence, the 


Company's Appendix, Page 907. 
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firſt treaty of 1771. A ſecond treaty was entered into, in 
which, as we have ſeen, the Nabob's pleaſure was preſerved. 
They had got every thing they thought proper to aſk ; 
they had got the place which they contended for, as fecurity, 
and a great deal more. The Nabob's treaty-breaking and 
treaty- making Son, declares it to be a * thouſand times 
c better than what was heretofore made.” Still however, 


they were, it ſeems, as inſecure as ever. The reſources in- 
deed of their inſecurity, were inexhauſtible. In the inſtance 
before us they had found it probable, that the King did not 
mean to keep the treaty which they thought proper to break 
in the manner we have ſeen. When they had found it con- 
venient that the treaty of 1769 ſhould be broken, they ſaid, 
«« + That ſhould the King of Tanjore perſiſt in demanding an 
« abatement in the Piſhcuſh due, on account of his late 
“ charges, it would ui)’, us with a juſt pretext to accuſe 
« him of a breach of his engagements, and to take our 
« "meaſures accordingly.” + 
The expreſſion of © ;uft pretexts, 
are words that have, I believe, never met together before. 
Juſtice had in fact as little connection with their actions, as 
the Engliſh language will ſuffer to exiſt between the words 


55 


15 remarkable ; theſe 


juſt and pretexts. Thoſe who ſhew themſelves ſo deſirous of 


pretexts for war, and ſo hopeful of obtaining them, are ſel- 
dom diſappointed in their views; accordingly, as they found 
pretexts twice in 1771, it was not likely that they ſhould be 


Company's Appendix, P. go7. + Conliderations, P. 14. 
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deſtitute of them not quite two years after, in 1773. What 


theſe in pretexts were, we ſhall ſee; it is the author's © grand 
* and important period,” and as ſuch we ſhall treat it. 

This author tell us, That at this period the gentlemen of 
the Preſidency * * were thrown by the Nabob's treaty with 
*© the King of Tanjore, into a ſituation of extreme delicacy 3 in- 


« yolving at once the conſiderations of policy and the faith of 


« treaty acceded to by their ally.” 

The conſiderations of policy are not our preſent buſineſs. 
The embarraſiment of the gentlemen aroſe evidently from the 
Faith of the treaty, which it muſt be admitted is frequently 
very embarraſſing to people's policy, Mahomed Ali had but 
two years before concluded a ſolemn treaty with the King of 
Tanjore ; he had concluded it on juſt the terms he thought 
proper himſelf to dictate. This author pleaſes to ſay, that 
the Nabob acceded to it. If this were true, his acceſſion to it 
bound him to obſerve it. The diſtinction, if it were founded, 
would do nothing in his favour; for he who accedes, becomes. 
a party from that moment, and all parties are bound. But 
the fact is, He originally, as a principal, made the treaty, and 
could not accede to it, as there were no other parties to the 
treaty than himſelf and the Rajah of Tanjore. But he 
wiſhed to get himſelf looſe ; and the queſtion was, the man- 
ner of doing it. The treaty was clear; it was recent; it 
was a new edition corrected, amended, and enlarged, at his 
own deſire, and at the #flance of the Preſidency—He had. 


* Conſiderations, P. 26. 
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acquired immenſe ſums and important territories by it. Thus 
circumſtanced, the violation of the treaty was really diſtreſſing 
to his delicacy ; but the grounds of proceeding had been laid, 
which muſt prevent any difficulties, that treaties could put 
in the way, from becoming abſolutely unſurmountable. 

The reader muſt remember the evaſions which the Preſi- 
dency happily invented to get rid of the treaty of 1769. They 
had made the treaty, and were bound by it; but they had the 
diſcretion to keep the Nabob in reſerve, who (as they ſaid) 
never ratified it, and he therefore was not in the ſame 
ſhackles. In conſequence of this freedom of the Nabob, 
in 1771 he made war upon the Rajah ; and the Company, 
(who did as confederates what for all the world they would 
not have done as principals) appeared as his allies ; and their 
irreſiſtible armies ſwept all before them. In 1773 the time 
was come, when the good office relative to the treaty of 1769, 
was to be requited to the Nabob by one of the ſame kind; for 
now the Nabob, in his turn, had moſt unluckily got into the 
trammels of a treaty. The Preſidency, at the time of this 
treaty, notwithſtanding it was made according to their expreſs 
directions, had cautiouſly, ** conſidering themſelves in the cha- 
„ racter of Guardians of the peace of the Carnatic, as well as 
of the Nabod's rights,” judged it requiſite to keep aloof ; and 
as the author expreſles it, * geclined a ratification of the 
« treaty ; and, to awe the Rajah into the performance of his 
«« ſtipulations, they held themſelves in readineſs to recommence 


* Conſiderations, Page 26. 
&« boſitlitzes, 


E 
* hoſtilities, till they ſhould receive ſolid and convincing prof 
* of the ſincerity of his intentions.” | 
At this criſis, the poſition which they took was moſt ex- 
traordinary ; They were neither parties to the treaty, nor 
ratifiers of it, nor guarantees; — but they were ſtationed 75 
awe the Rajah (a ſort of ſcare-crow) and to be ready to re- 
commence hoſiilities in caſe he ſhould not be ſincere in thoſe 
engagements, in which they would have no ſhare. It is 
plain that there was ſomething in the written obligation 
of a treaty likely to be very inconſiſtent with the part 
they were reſolved to act; for on any other principle it is 
hard to tell, why, if the convention was no convention of 
theirs, they were ſo engaged to keep themſelves armed to 
enforce it: or if, on the contrary, the object of the treaty 
was preſſing on them in point either of policy or juſtice; 
it is impoſſible to explain how they came not formally to 
ratify and guaranty it, as they had done the treaty of 1762, 
which firſt ſettled them in the character of guarantee. This 
character of guarantee would have given them a far more 
clear, and equitable, and ſolid right of interference, than the new 
character of an armed byſtander prepared to recommence hoſtilities,. 
which they thought fit to create for their own. uſe. But 
the. reaſon for this conduct is plain. By having a better and. 
more reſpectable title, they would at the ſame time have 
ſtood in a more limited capacity ; and in a capacity too that, 
we. ſee by their letter to the Directors of 28th Feb. 1772; 


was the moſt. abhorrent from the Nabob's views and. 
wiſhes. 
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wiſhes.—“ * By that expedition, viz. that of 1771, he hoped 
& and obtained what he earneſtly wiſhed for, viz. the remo- 
% val of that reſtraint which he thought himſelf under by the Com- 
c pany's guarantee of 1762.” One would think that a power- 
ful and friendly guarantee to a treaty of one's own dictating, 
would be a moſt deſirable thing: yet the Nabob, who could do 
nothing without their forces, trembled at their guarantee. The 
reaſon is evident; That inſtrument muſt go to Europe, and 
would ſtand an evidence of his and our agreement ; and ſuch 
an agreement muſt bind him and us to ſomething or other : 
whereas the gentlemen at Madraſs, in their new capacity, and 
in thoſe ample and indefinite terms of guardians of peace, 
and “ guardians of rights,” were under no reſtraint what- 


ever ; and there was nothing they or the Nabob wiſhed to 
do, for which they could not find abundance of heir juſt 
pretexts. 
Here then, inſtead of ſneaking (as in the tranſaction of 
1769) the humble retainers and followers of the Nabob, 
they appear in the lofty character of guardians of the peace 
of the Carnatic, as well as the Nabod's rights. As his guar- 
dians, they took care that the agreement concluded by their 
pupil himſelf, to the prejudice of his own rights, could not 
bind him (on account I ſuppoſe of his minority,) * + They 
* therefore” (and it is the great advantage of playing the game 
of faſt and looſe) under this dilemma, agreed to an armiſtice ; 
* for it cannot be deemed an ab/o/ute termination of the war.“ 


* Company's Appendix, P. 1116, + Conſiderations, P. 26. 
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Certainly not ; for upon their principle nothing could end 
that, or any war that Mahomed Ali ſhould chooſe to carry 
ON. 

It is not denied however, that it purported in terms to be 
an abſolute peace. Two treaties, the laſt of them made 
under their own directions, in a ſingle year, were not ſufficient 
to put an end to the war. They employ for this pur- 
poſe a diſtinction of notable ſervice to them, though not 
hitherto much employed in the corps diplomatique. They do 
not ratify, they only agree to the treaty ; and in their ſyſ- 
tem, a man 1s not to be bound to that which he agrees to. 
This invention, as a very ingenious refinement, will have its 
due praiſe ; and if it be generally adopted, will free politicians 
from very great embarraſſment. They did however (they admit) 
in ſome way or other, agree to that treaty ; they received 
ſome benefit too by the agreement ; for they did, or ought 
to have obtained for the Company, out of the ſpoils of the 
Rajah, a preſent from the Nabob of ten lacks of pago- 
_ das, or C. 400,000 ſterling. The taking this money, though 
it was it ſeems no ratification, yet it is ſomething very like 
recciving the equivalent for one: yet neither the Nabob's 
treaty, nor their agreement, nor this beneficial effect of both, 


was able to form an obligation that ſhould be binding on 
them, 
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Commencement of the war of 1773 - Pretexts for that war exu- 
 mined—Negociations with the Maꝛrattus explained Ihe Na- 
bob's conqueſt of the Matawar and Nalcooty countries confidered. 
—The ſpirit of the Nabob's government—Obſervations on the 
policy of conqueſt in his favour, and on the ſettlement of India. 


HE Gentlemen at Madraſs having in the manner we 
have ſeen, ſlipped into the hands of the unfortunate 
King of Tanjore, an agreement inſtead of a ratification, and 
metamorphoſed a treaty of peace into an armiſiice ; and having 
held . themſelves ever ſince. the concluſion of the treaty in 
readineſs to recommence hoſtilities, as guardians of peace and, as 
guardians of the Nabeb's rights, tolerably diſpoſed to hear 
his complaints, this their dutiful ward is. not long before he 
brings before his guardians the following complaint. 1 ſtate 


88 it from the author . 
"i 1. By advice confirmed by Mr. Moſtyn, the Company's 
i *« reſident at Poonah, the Rajah had endeavoured to bring 
| re the Marattas into the Carnatic.” 
2. He not only ret uſed to aſſiſt him with troops againſt the 
„ Marawar and Nalcooty Zemindars, but he admitted them 
„ (when defeated by the Nabob) into his own territories, and. 
4 C aſſiſted theſe rebellious ſubjects with men, money, powder, 
by and ſhot,” | 


* 


* Conſiderations, P. 26 and 27. 
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3. He had taken the runaway Polygars of Worriorpollam 


and Arielore under his protection, giving them the diſtricts 
of Cumcunum for a reſidence.” 


4. He has, ander the plea of borrowing money, mortgaged 


© ſome diſtricts of the Tanjore country to the Dutch, French, 


cc 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


and the Danes.” 
5. © He has refuſed the money agreed for by treaty, ten 
lacks ſtill remaining due.“ 


The ſele& Committee took into ſerious confideration this 


important repreſentation of the Nabob; and upon a- 
turely weighing all the facts and motives with the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of the Company, and the rights of their 
ally, they determine not only the juſtice and policy, but 
the neceſſity of reaſſuming vigorous meaſures againſt 


the incorrigible Rajah ; it being evident that in the preſent 


* ſtem it is dangerous to have ſuch a power in the heart of a 
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province,” 
« As to any rights of protection under treaties, even from 
1762 to the preſent hour, 1t was obvious, Hat he who had 


violated all, had no claim to the benefits of any, eſpecially his 


groſs and almoſt inſtantaneous violation of the laſt, i- 
vertently indulged to him by the Nabob, had abſclutely 
forfeited every ſhadow of pretenſion ; adding thereby new 
demerit to his former a which has proved itſelf 
amply ſufficient to juſtify war. 

The Preſidency were in the right very ſerionly to TTY 


and very maturely to weigh, before they reſolved that the late 
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treaty was broken by the King of Tanjore—That he had 
broken all the 'treaties from 1762—That all his rights to 


protection were forfeited—That he was to be conſidered as 
incorrigible, and That in the preſent ſyſtem it was dan- 


gerous to ſuffer him to exiſt as any power at all. 

The propriety of ſeriouſly conſidering and maturely weigh- 
ing, is perfectly agreeable to their own opinion. Let us ſee how 
much time they allowed themſelves, and what abundant ma- 
terials they provided for their ſerious conſideration and ma- 
ture deliberation. _ 

The Nabob's letter is dated on the 18th June 1773. Their 
reſolution is drawn and concluded on the 22d of the ſame 
month ; that 1s, on the 4th day after the original complaint. 
In that time the whole was received, examined, and con- 
cluded. Never was a deliberation comprehending ſo many 
objects of fact to be inquired into, and arguments to be 
diſcuſſed, diſpatched in ſo very ſhort a time; But by this 
circumſtance we ſee the benefit of the Nabob's reſidence at 
Madraſs (which is vaunted as one of the proofs of his good 
affections) by the very pleaſant diſpatch it gives to his affairs. 

Four days, was the ſpace of time taken for this ſerious con- 
ſideration. What were the materials for it? Truly neither 
more nor leſs than the Nabob's own charge. One would 
think that in a buſineſs of this fort, ſome communication 
ought to have been made; ſome anſwer ought to have been 
demanded ; ſome explanation, if not aſked, ought to have 
been admitted. On the King of Tanjore's part it was the 


rather 


3 


rather neceſſary, becauſe Tanjore had been the grand leading 
point of Mahomed Ali's ambition, and the firſt object of his 
political manceuvres, through his whole life; and therefore 
this great perſon was a witneſs (a little ſuſpicious) in his own 
cauſe *®, No enquiry of this kind, or of any kind, was 
however made, or even pretended; no colour was laid on the 
proceeding; no plauſible pretence was ſo much as affected; the 
Nabob's ſimple repreſentation was the text, and immediate 
war was the comment. 

What theſe gentlemen refuſed to do, I will do for them; 
and for the reader's ſatisfaction, and in a very ſhort way, ex- 
amine thoſe famous grounds for war, one by one. 


The firſt was Mr. Moſtyn's letter from Poonah. Before 


any diſcuſſion of the fact, it is impoſſible to avoid remarking 
on this correſpondence, that it appears rather ſingular, that 
the Company's ſervant, Mr. Moſtyn, ſhould not have com- 
municated this important ſecret to the Preſidency, his maſ- 
ters; and that the firſt explicit and direct account the 


* The Preſidency in their remarks, 17 July 1770, on a repreſentation of the 
Nabob's, concerning a correſpondence between Hyder Ali and the King of Tan- 


jore, expreſs their ſenſe of the impropriety of liſtening with too much facility to 


the Nabob's evidence in his own cauſe ; this their remark, ſhews at the ſame time 
the ſource of all the charges brought againſt the King of Tanjore. That a 
« correſpondence has been carried on between Hyder Ali, and the Rajah cf 
« Tanjore, we have not the leaſt doubt of; and that the Rajah places great de- 
« pendence on the fricndfhip of Hyder Ali, is a matter we believe equally 
« certain; and which may be imputed in a great meaſure to the Nabob's known enmity 
&« towards him; and from which it is natural to ſuppoſe, the Nabob may be induced 10 
„ exaggerate his repreſentations with regard to the Rajah, which ſhould make us 
« cautious of forming any opinion, or adopting. any meaſures on the Nabob's 


« reports alone.” Comp. App. 044+ 
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Preſidency had of it, ſhould be through the Nabob, who is 
not ſaid to have ſo much as produced any letter from this, 
his correſpondent. 

Beſides, the letters not being produced, and therefore 
wholly failing as evidence, this ſort of correſpondence ought 
to have a little alarmed the Preſidency, .inſtead of proving ſo 
ſatisfactory to them; for it ſhewed that their ſervant had his 
principal correſpondence with the Nabob, upon matter of 
infinite importance, and that his information to them was 
at beſt but ſecondary and ſuperficial. | 

As to the negociation at Poonah : — If the writer of this 
piece had thought proper to reſort to his authority, the gen- 
tlemen of the Preſidency, they would have given him a full 
explanation of the matter, in the extract of their con- 
ſultation of the 22d June 1773. He is inexcuſable for 
omitting this, as he quotes ſometimes from thoſe very con- 
ſultations, leaving out however, both what goes before and 
what follows after the parts he uſes. Theſe omiſſions are not 
unimportant, as they iramediately explain and elucidate the 
tranſaction he grounds his charge upon. They would ſhew 
how much evidence there was for the fact itſelf; which is 
only, that the intelligence communicated by the Nabob is, in 
| ſome meaſure confirmed by Mr. Moſtyn ; and that is all, 
But on a ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of ſuch endeavours on 
the part of the King of Tanjore, the Preſidency's own juſti- 
fication of him is as full as can poſhbly be wiſhed ; nor 1s 


it neceſſary for me to prove any thing more than they 


themſelves 
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themſelves confeſs : © * That the Nabob has conftantly had in 
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view the. deſign of conquering Tanjore, will not admit 
of a doubt; and, as the honourable Court were ad- 
viſed by the Lord North, we are firmly perſuaded, that 
his chief motive for concluding peace with the Rajah, 
at a time when our troops were upon the point of 
getting poſſeſſion of the place, aroſe from his jealouſy, 
leaſt the Company purpoſed at a convenient opportunity 


to take the country from him. By that expedition 


however, he obtained what he earneſtly wiſhed for, v7z. 
the removal of that reſtraint which he thought himſelf 
under by the Company's guaranty of 1762. We then 
expreſſed our firm opinion, that the peace concluded with- 
out the intervention of the Company, would not be con- 
ſidered by the Rajah as any ſecurity to him; and that he 
would avail himſelf of the firſt opportunity of freeing himſelf 
from his apprehenſions of the Nabob. The intelligence com- 
municated to us by the Nabob, of the Rajah's application to 
the Marattas and Hyder Ali for aſſiſtance, is in ſome meaſure 
confirmed by the advices tranſmitted to us by Mr. Moſtyn, 
from Poonah. Neither 1s the conduct of the Rajah in this 
inſtance to be wondered at; the apprehenſions he before had, 
have been increaſed by the publication of the Nabob's inten- 
tion of reducing him, which has gained credit all over the 


country. He knows, that in our preſent ſituation we can- 


not interfere in the diſputes between him and the Nabob ; 


Company's App. Vol. I. P. 230 and 231. 
«« that 
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that the Nabob did not even allow his Vakeel to viſit the late 
Prefident. Under theſe circumſtances, it is not ſurpriſing that 
the Rajah ſhould endeavour to ſtrengthen himſelf by every 
means in his power, to enable him to withſtand any at- 
tempts of the Nabob againſt him. However, ſetting all 
theſe conſiderations aſide, it is evident, that in the preſent 
ſyſtem, it is dangerous to have ſuch a power in the heart 
of the province : For as the honourable Court have been 
repeatedly adviſed, that unleſs the Company can engage 
the Rajah to their intereſt, by a firm promiſe of ſupport in 


all his juſt rights; we look upon it as certain, that ſhould 


any troubles ariſe in the Carnatic, whether from the French 
or a country enemy, and preſent a favourable opportunity 
of freeing himſelf from his apprehenſions of the Nabob, he 
would take part againſt him, and at ſuch a time might be 
a dangerous enemy in the South. The propriety and ex- 
pediency therefore, of embracing the preſent opportunity 
of reducing him entirely, before ſuch an event takes place, 
or before he has ſtrengthened himſelf by alliances with any 
other powers, are evident.” 

Here is a full juſtification of. the King of Tanjore relative 


to this negociation at Poonah, even by thoſe who were the in- 


ſtruments of his ruin. It appears from this letter, that the 


negociation (if it at all exiſted) had ariſen from a juſt dread 
of the Nabob's inſincerity, of his implacable enmity, and of his 


conſtancy to his prime object of making a conqueſt of the 


country of Tanjore. It appears, that the Nabob had even gon2 
the 


1 97 J 

the length of cutting off all intercourſe between the King of 
Tanjore and the Engliſh. It appears that the danger appre- 
hended in the preſent ſiſtem was, that the preſent ſyſtem would 
not ſecure to the King of Tanjore * all his 1 rights.” How 
far a danger of this ſort, ariſing from ſuch a ſort of cauſe, to 
ſuch a ſort of ſyſtem, becomes a proper ground for invading 
any country, and deſtroying any prince, muſt be left to thoſe 
who have the leaſt remains of equity, or of the common feel- 
ings of humanity, in their boſoms. 

The ſecond article of the Nabob's reaſons for war, is of a 
kind full as extraordinary as the firſt; and ſhews how terribly 
this poor, innocent, ſuffering Gentleman was puſhed to make 
out a charge, though no ſupport was required to it, except 
that of his own teſtimony. The ſecond article is—The King's 
having given him no aſſiſtance againſt the Polygars (or, as he 
calls them, Zemindars) of Marawar and Tondeman ; and 
that after their defeat, he admitted them to a refuge in his 
dominions, and ſupplied them with powder and ſhot *. 

The reader cannot avoid recollecting what he has read three 
or four pages backwards—that one of the grounds of the 
quarrel with the Rajah, in the war of 1771, is, that the Ra- 
jah of Tanjore had made war on thoſe very Nalcooty and 
Marawar Zemindars,—and now his quarrel with him 1s, that 
he had not made war upon them. The Nabob firſt com- 
plains of the Rajah's invading them, who were, he ſays, under 


* Conſiderations, Page 15. 


O his 
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bis protection; and now he complains of his not mans in 
the invaſion of the fame perſons, as rebels. 

The full extent of this extraordinary change will not be 
evident to the reader, if he is not apprized that the indict- 
ment for theſe two contradictory offences is laid at one and 
the ſame time. For it was in the Nabob's invaſion of Tan- 
jore, and as a juſtification of that invaſion in 1771, that the 
Rajah was charged with having made war on theſe Polygars, 
as dependents: and it was inſtantly after the ſubmiſſton of 
the Rajah of Tanjore, but about two months after this declara- 
tion, and the very ſame year, theſe unfortunate people were 
invaded by the Nabob himſelf as criminals. 

No one act of rebellion was alledged againſt them, u- 
quent to the time when he conſidered them as under his pro- 
tection. It does not at all appear, that any aſſiſtance was 
aſked from the Rajah of Tanjore againſt them. It is impro- 
bable that any fuch requiſition was made. It would have 
been at once inſolent and unneceſſary to have done fo : In- 
ſolent, as one of the offences alledged by the Nabob againſt 
thoſe people, for which they underwent a cruel puniſhment, 
was, that they had given no aſſiſtance to him againſt 
Tanjore ;—to call on the King of Tanjore to chaſtize them for 
that fault, would be too much even for Mahomed Ali. It was 
unneceſſary, becauſe the army led by the Nabob's fon to the 
deſtruction of the Polygars, had but juſt defeated the Rajah, 
and reduced him to ſubmit to the capitulation of 1771. The 
Nabob never wanted any ailitance againſt theſe feeble 


nations, 
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nations. The Engliſh army under his command, was infi- 
nitely more than ſufficient for what it accompliſhed, their to- 
tal deſtruction; and would have been more than ſufficient for 
the ruin of twenty ſuch. L 

The Nabob, when he planned that war, repreſented it to 
the Company's ſervants at Madraſs, as a matter of no ſort of 
difficulty *. In effect it proved ſo at firſt : the taking of one 
of the principal places of the Marawar country, did not coſt 
us twenty men ; and the degree of length to which the war 
was afterwards drawn out, aroſe from the cruelties exerciſed 
in the country, and the Nabob's refuſal to the innocent peo- 
ple of thoſe countries, of any ſort of terms or ſecurity for 
their ancient privileges, and his depriving them of their here- 
ditary lands, which they cultivated with their manual labour. 
This drove many to deſpair, and to thoſe extremities which 
reſult from that dreadful ſituation. | 

It is far from foreign to the purpoſe of this diſcourſe, 
intended to ſhew the injuſtice and ill policy of making 
conqueſts for Mahometans by the Britiſh arms, to enlarge 
ſomewhat on the foundation of this war, for not bearing a 
part in which, the kingdom of Tanjore has been ruined. 
The train of the Nabob's policy, and the method in which 
he links war into war, and conqueſt into conqueſt, is ex- 
tremely curious. He firſt incites the Marawar to hoſtilities 
againſt the King of Tanjore ;. then he makes war againſt the 
| King of Tanjore for his hoſtilities againſt the Marawar ; he 


* Company's Appendix, P. 959, 1073. 
O 2 undertakes 
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undertakes a third war againſt the Marawar, for not aſſiſting 
him againſt Tanjore; and a fourth againſt Tanjore for not 
aſſiſting him againſt the Marawar. 

The reader recollects, that when the Marawars were, as 
good ſubjecks of the Nabob, to be protected, they were in 
the eſtimation of thoſe, who, under that pretext, made war 


againſt Tanjore, not ſubjefs at all, but independent Princes. 


If therefore they were not ſubjects, they could not be rebels 
on account of any act of hoſtility ; much leſs could they be 
called to ſo ſevere an account as ſuch, for a neglect of any 
duty *. 

We have ſaid more than once” [they are the members of 
the Prefidency themſelves, who ſpeak in their conſultations} 
that we have no abſolute prog, that the Marawar and Nal- 
*© cooty are tributaries and dependents on the Nabob's go- 
„ vernment. The Nabob aſſerts it, and we have no proof to 
the contrary +.” But preſently the whole difficulty is 
ſolved by a fair and candid explanation, which affords a key to 


the whole of theirs and the Nabob's polities. . Becauſe if 


they were not originally and naturally, He“ [the Nabob} 
has made them his enemies, and therefore it is neceſſary that 
** they ſhould be reduced. I do not ſay it is altogether juſt ; but 


Comp. App: 974. At 8 11 May, 1772, Mr. Mackay, in the 
diſcuſſion on the propriety of the expedition againſt the Marawar and Nalcooty 


Polygars, aſſerts, that “ it is but lately that the idea EE their being tributary to the 
*< Nabob has been adopted.” | 


+ Ibid. 975: 


Jus rien. 
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% JUSTICE AND GOOD POLICY ARE NOT OFTEN RELATED&, 
This explanation clears up every thing. But let us ſuppoſe, 
that the poor Polygars were obliged to aſſiſt him to any degree 
he pleaſed, againſt any enemy he had thought fit to provoke ; 
it is certain, that even on that ſuppoſition, his complaint was 
unfounded. It is proved by the teſtimony of his own favourite 
Son , that they actually did aſſiſt him, and that a large body 
of their troops were in our camp before Tanjore, at the time 
of its ſurrender : how long before does not appear; for the 
war was of an extremely ſhort duration. This aſſiſtance was 
probably given without much zeal in that quarrel. The dread 
of the Engliſh, I have no doubt, was the principal, if not ſole 
cauſe of it : but if they had been the moſt cordially affected 
to that bufineſs, 1t was not in their power to have appeared 
in the field much before the time that we find them there. If 
the Nabob had thought thoſe unfortunate people deficient, He 
ought to have remonſtrated with them upon their conduct, 
and have afforded them an opportunity of juſtification or of 
atonement. But he had long reſolved on their entire extirpa- 
tion (to uſe his own favourite term ꝓ) and therefore carefully 
concealed from them all his pretended grievances, and all his 
real intentions F, Theſe unhappy people found an Engliſh 


* Company's Appendix, P. 969. 

+ Ibid. P. 997. | 

t Ibid. P. 942 and 943. When the Preſident deſired to be informed what 
4 were the Nabob's intentions in this expedition, Ze ſaid, that He meant © 
« extirpate theſe Polygars wholly.” 

$ Company's Appendix, P. 948. | 
| rmy 
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army at their doors, before they knew there was a complaint | 
againſt them. The Preſidency which ſent it, knew that the 
extirpation of thoſe Polygars (ſo they call the native Princes) 
was againſt the Company's orders ;—yet they choſe to ſubmit 
an Engliſh army to the ambition of a Barbarian, and to com- 
mit the whole conduct of the war and of the peace to his diſ- 
cretion * ; fully apprized, at the ſame time, of the whole ex- 
tent of his deſtructive intentions. 

The circumſtances which animated them to this cruel ex- 
pedition againſt the Marawars, ought to have touched them 
with compaſſion for the faults (had there been any ſuch) of this 
miſerable people. Great diviſions prevailed amongſt them: 
One part was headed only by a poor deſolate woman ;” 
the other was a Prince in a weak and unprotected minority. 
Theſe circumſtances of diſtreſs did not hinder them from 
proceeding to the extirpation of both Prince and People with 
the moſt unrelenting rigour. Firſt they ſtormed Ramanada- 
poram, the capital of this poor deſolate woman. It was the 
ſeat of a temple, venerated for a peculiar ſanctity all over In- 
dia: it had therefore become a depoſitory of immenſe riches. 
But the wealth was chiefly defended by this opinion of the 
holineſs of the place, which was otherwiſe of little or no 
ſtrength. 

« The grenadiers. and other troops employed, behaved 
« with remarkable ſteadineſs and coolneſs during the aſ- 
« fault, and thoſe who oppoſed them, died in the breach 


* Company's Appendix, P. 956. 
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with great bravery. There were in the place 3,000 fight- 


ing men, and a number of inhabitants; many of thoſe who 
carried arms were killed, forme threw themſelves over the 
walls, and others fled to the Ranny's (Queen's) palace for 
protection, and there ſaved their lives, as the firſt confuſion 


was over before the troops advanced fo far. — The Ranny, 


the young Rajah, and Pitcha Pilla, the Dewan, are priſo- 
ners: they were found with all their effects, jewels, &c. 
and of courſe the whole of this country muſt, in a few 


« days more, fall under the Nabob's ſubjection *.” Some 
movements of pity aroſe in the breaſts of thoſe Who were 
obliged to be the actors in theſe tragical ſcenes, and the in- 
ſtruments of theſe wars, in which policy and juſtice were jo little 
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related. — The palace (ſays General Joſeph Smith) is one 


of the beft buildings I have ſeen in this country, and de- 
notes its inhabitants having lived in truly Eaſtern luxury, 
which am afraid they will never experience again. I have 
ſeen the young Marawar, a youth about twelve years of 
age ; but the Ranny has been inviſible, at leaſt to all Eu- 
ropeans ; ſhe has two Daughters, both fit for matrimony. 
The young Nabob has taken up his quarters as near them 
as he well can, without intruding on their delicacy ; 
though I believe, if their minds were known, they with 
him at a farther diſtance. I have felt very much for the 


diſtreſſes of theſe miſerable people, though they drew it on 


* Company's Appendix, P. 994. 
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«« themſelves, by not accepting the offers that both the Na- 
* bob and myſelf offered to them *, &c.“ 

I am almoſt tired of going through a narrative of the ruin 
of this princely family ; the diſtribution of whoſe immenſe 
hereditary riches, was like to create a mutiny before their 
faces, while the Engliſh troops and the Nabob's were 
ready to draw ſwords on each other, for a ſhare in their 
ſpoils. The ſame inhuman plundering, and the ſame 
quarrels about it, were carried on in every part of that rich 
country. They who would enter more into the affair, will 
find it well worthy their attention to read the whole of 
No. XXVI. in the Company's Papers. I cannot, how- 
ever, wholly diſpenſe with ſhewing ſomething of the feelings 
and opinions of a brave officer, Colonel Bonjour, on that 
occaſion ; (a perſon who 1s deſcribed by the Preſtdency, as 
having a perfect knowledge of the country, and who was 
certainly, on all accounts, worthy of being employed in a 
better ſervice ;) becauſe they ſhew the condition of a country 
and people about to be ſubjected to Mahometan government. 
Tt was written after the Company's troops had reduced moſt, 
if not all the ſtrong places in the Marawar country. —** + It 


* Ic no where appears what theſe offers were. Whatever they might be, the 
not accepting the terms of an unjuſt invader may be accuſed of imprudence, but 
nothing elſe. The fact appears by a letter of Colonel Bonjour's (p. 1000.) that 
ſhe would be ready to ſubmit to any terms, except giving up the Fort, which 


| ſhe calls her houſe, and is reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity. By the 


letter too from Calecoil it appears, that the Nabob wiſhed to have the places 
taken by force, and to make no peace, 

+ Company's Appendix, P. 1057. 
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is neceſſary to acquaint you ” the Preſidency] with 
circumſtances that came lately to my certain knowledge ; 
by which you will perceive, that all the plan I recom- 
mended in my Letter to the Nabob, Waulau jau, which 
Letter you declined delivering to him, would not anſwer the 
purpoſe of abſolutely ſettling this country, if the baſis of 
the former government is not reſtored to its original poſition. 
This former government you mult, in ſome meaſure, con- 
ſider the ſame as thoſe formerly eſtabliſhed in Europe, under 
the denomination of Feudal Government ; by which men 
had land allowed to them by the Lords, which land they 
cultivated, or had the inſpection of, and the produce be- 
came their property, in conſequence of being engaged to 
take arms at any time the country was . expoſed, or the 
Lords had occaſion for their ſervices. This government ſeems 
to have been eftabhiſhed from great antiq uity in the Marawars ; 
which country being formerly united under a Rajah, did 
produce an army of fifty or ſixty thouſand men for its 
defence: but ſince its diviſion into two provinces, its force 
fell in proportion to the diſunion of the heads; who, wher 
we undertook the conqueſt, were not only in diſcord, but alſo 
the people diſaffected by reaſons not material to report. 
Expecting a continuation of their ancient privileges, they remained 
at their ploughs, and in fome meaſure facilitated the means of 
conquering their Chiefs. Since the reduction of the different 
forts in theſe countries, the people (except a few vagabonds) 


have remained 7 a peaceable manner, till the Naboo determined 


to take from them thoſe lands which they expected to retain ; ſo 
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„ that at preſent the ploughmen, aggravated by the loſs of 


* their lands, have taken arms all over the country, and even 
in their on villages form parties of obſervation againſt ours. 
*« In this ſituation I muſt repreſent to you, that the ſettling 
« this country in the manner expected by the Nabob, requires ex- 
© ftremitics of a ſhocking nature; and after all, it is not to be 
“ {ſaid that matters will be adjuſted fo as to anſwer the ſa- 
« tisfaction of all parties. Thoſe people, being both ſoldiers 
“ and ploughmen, have the advantage of appearing in what 
* ſhape they pleaſe before our troops, and never expoſe them- 
« ſelves without being ſure of the advantage. When we 
* are marching we find, all over the country, moſt villages 
*© abandoned by the men, there remaining in them only women 
% and children, whom it is likely, if the Nabob perſiſts in this un- 
0 dertaking, muſt, with other poor innocents, become a ſacrifice to 
* this conqueſt. For, if any of our baggage remains behind, 
* it is uſually taken, our parties and ſtragglers are attacked : 
this is done by the inhabitants of ſome village or other. 
“ Theſe villages being pointed out to me, I cannot paſs the 
*« outrage without puniſhment ; and not finding the objects 
upon which my vengeance ſhould fall, I can only deter- 
« mine it by repriſals, which will oblige me 70 plunder and 
& burn thoſe villages ; kill every man in them; take priſoners the 
* women and children. Theſe are actions which the nature of 
this war will require; for having no enemy to encounter, it 
« is only by ſevere examples of that kind, that we may expect 
« to terminate it, ſo as to anſwer he end propoſed. I wiſh 


* his Excellency the Nabob had well balanced the advantages 


* he 
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e He may gain, with the riſk we run, in this undertaking, 
« before he determined to take from thoſe people the lands in queſtion. 
They are, beſides, not ſo deſpicable as not to deſerve the 
« privilege of keeping the mentioned land for their occa- 
«« ſtonal ſervices ; If regulated ſo as to oblige every one to be 
« provided with a pike of a fixed dimenſion, when called to 
«& the field; and intermixed with a few Seapoys, they would 
e be very formidable to black cavalry, &c. being ſuch as to 
« endure great fatigues, and to require but little wants. 
«© The above, Honourable Sir and Sirs, will ſufficiently re- 
« preſent to you my ſentiments in regard of ſettling this 
% country, without entering into further details: I have com- 
% municated the ſame to the Nabob Umdut Ul Omrah, 
*« Behauder, who ſeems to agree with my opinion *, but I do 
« not know what reſolution will be taken.—//;/hing to ſee 
« your arms employed for a wiſe and more glorious purpoſe, than 
& the one in agitation, J have the honour to remain, &c.” 

Such was the original juſtice of the war againſt this un- 
happy country; ſuch the mode of carrying it on; ſuch the 
fruits of the conqueſt ; and ſuch the ſpirit of the Nabob's Go- 
vernment, wherever we make conqueſts for him. Here too we 
| ſee that the Preſidency did not dare, or did not chuſe to make 
remonſtrances to the Nabob, on the abuſe of the advantages 
obtained by our own arms. After this, it will not, I ſuppoſe, 

* Umdut Ul Omrah is the Nabob's eldeſt ſon, diſgraced at his father's court, 
and neglected by the Engliſh; the moderation and humanity of this Prince intitle 
him to another ſort of treatment than what he has found, or is likely to find, 


while the violent ſpirits that now prevail in the Durbar councils, continue to in- 
fluence the Nabob Mahomed Ali. 
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be: thought a great crime in the King of Tanjore (to whoſe 


not leſs miſerable caſe I return) if he did not ſhew great al- 


erity in this moſt unjuſtifiable war. 
After the defeat of the Polygars (it is ſaid) the Rajah 
admitted them into his own territories, and ſupplied them 


with powder and ſhot. This is the ſecond head of accuſa- 


tion. No proof is given, nor aſked of this /a#; and it is 


neither true, nor probable, as it ſtands in the charge. * He 


«- (the King of Tanjore) not only refuſed to aſſiſt him with 
* troops againſt the Marawar and Nalcooty Zemindars, but 
« he admitted them (when defeated by the Nabob) into his 
« own territories, and aſſiſted theſe rebellious ſubjects with 
* men, money, powder, and ſhot.” 

It does not appear that the Nabob thought of making this 
complaint whilſt the grievance was freſh, and while the matter, 
if true, was evident: it required two years to- aſcertain it. 
One of theſe Polygars, then very young, had been cruelly 
butchered by the Nabob's troops at the taking of one of his 
places. Him the King of Tanjore could neither receive nor 
aſſiſt, Another boy was made priſoner. The poor deſolate 
woman, who had been robbed in the ſanctuary of her temple, 
never after was in a condition to carry on any war—Theſe 
hoſtilities, therefore, ſtand' on the word of the accuſer. As to 
the ſuppoſed reception of the Polygars into his territories—If 
the King of Tanjore did give to theſe unfortunate gentlemen 


of his own caſt and kindred, ſome charitable relief in their 


diſtreſs, it does not ſeem. a cauſe, ſcarcely a pretext, for the 


*. Conſiderations, Page 27. 
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Engliſh to ſubvert the Kingdom of Tanjore. It is the ſame 
thing however to the Preſidency, whether the charges on him, 
or on the Polygars, were well or ill grounded. They never 
enquired into them ; they. took the whole, on the Nabob's bare 
narration, and they executed his orders as if they had been a 
Mooriſh Divan, and-not the Council of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, and of the Engliſh Nation. 

The third charge is a parcel of the ſecond ; that is, that 
& he had taken the runaway Polygars of Worriarpollam and 
* Allianore under his protection, giving them the diſtricts of 
« Conconum for a reſidence.” 

A fine ground of war | The Nabob calls a man a Runaway; 
and then, if any. neighbour is humane enough to receive him, 
that act, becomes an offence of ſuch a magnitude, that the of- 
fender is to be deſtroyed by the Engliſh arms.—But when was 
this offence laid ? Had the King notice to refuſe the admiſſion 
of theſe Runaways into his country, or notice to diſmiſs them? 
| — Not one word. When did the gentlemen concerned in this 
affair, examine in what this offence of running away conſiſted, 
which made an act of humanity to the offenders, ſo heinous a 
crime; a crime of ſuch a dye, as to be puniſhed by the 
pillage, impriſonment, and depoſition of a great prince? But, 
what ends all defence for ſuch acts, is this, that no proof 
was before the Council of Madraſs, that the. Rajah of Tan- 
jore was at all guilty of this act of humanity. In their eyes 
it. may, I allow, have been a great crime. But how came 


* Conſiderations, P..27.. 
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they to proceed to the puniſhment of that crime, without any 
trial? The mention of the Polygars of Worriarpollam and 
Allianore, only ſerves to call up in our memory the other un- 
juſt and inhuman proceedings, by which theſe Princes were 
deprived of their patrimony, and made a facrifice to the 
tyranny of the Nabob. It may make a part in the enquiry, 
when an account is called for, of the almoſt uninterrupted 
chain of robberies carried on for near twenty years in that 
harraſſed country. 

The fourth charge riſes upon the others — “ The Rajah 
* had, under the plea of borrowing money, mortgaged ſome 
« diſtrifts of the Tanjore country to the Dutch, French, and 
« Danes.” The matter of this charge happens to be in ſome 
part a matter of fact; in others, as uſual, it is totally un- 
founded. 

The King of Tanjore was obliged, (on the plea of bor- 
rowing, as his enemy ſtiles it,) aZually to borrow of the Dutch, 
* in 1771, in order to enable him to reſiſt the Nabob's trea- 


cherous invaſion; and to mortgage to them, that is, to the 
Dutch /and not to the French) ſome of his moſt valuable 
jewels, and ſome part of his territories. This act, which the 
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if 0 Nabob has the confidence to call only a plea, 1s confeſſed, and 
W even inſiſted upon by himſelf. For, in his late memorial, 
i 0 * he takes credit for having redeemed theſe very jewels, and 
WW thoſe very territories, by the payment of large ſums ; and he 
charges this payment on the revenues of Tanjore, after they 


2 Company's Appendix, P. 1541. 
9 | had 
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had been reſcued out of his hands. The matter between the 
patties, in ſhort, ſtands thus : The Nabob forces the Rajah of 
Tanjore, by invaſion and violent extortions, to mortgage ſome 
of his territories, and then he makes that mortgage a reaſon 
for robbing him of all the remainder. | 

The fifth and laſt charge: — * He refuſed the money 
40 agreed for by treaty, Io lacks ſtill remaining due.” —If this 
were true, it ſhould naturally have engaged the Preſidency to 
enquire, whether the non-payment amounted (as the charge 
had ſtated) to a refuſal, or only to a delay: and whether a 
man, whoſe powers had ſunk under ſuch immeaſurable ex- 
tortions, was not an object, meriting ſome ſupport, rather 
than further, and even the utmoſt depreſſion. The matter of 
the charge immediately preceding, that is, his mortgage to 
the Dutch, if it proved delinquency, indicated at the ſame 
time a very great appearance of diſtreſs ; fince the unfortu- 
nate object of it was obliged, in ſuch a manner, to diſmem- 
ber his territories, and to mortgage them, wherever uſury was 
left free to aid againſt extortion. Theſe gentlemen were, 
however, perfectly uniform in their conduct. The truth and 
the criminality of the fact, as in all their other caſes, were 
to be admitted by them without the leaſt degree or pretence 
of enquiry whatſoever. With them, the wealth and the po- 
verty of the King of Tanjore were to be equally his crimes. 
What muſt be the ſurprize of the reader (who may be unac- 
quainted with their tranſactions, and the boldneſs of their 


* Conſiderations, P. 27. 
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advocates) to find that this money, which was faid by the 
Nabob, and admitted by the Council of Madraſs, and here 


repeated by their advocate, to have been reſuſed, was, at the 


time of making the accuſation, actually pazd / 


The King of Tanjore knowing (though, indeed, knowing 
but in part) with what cruel and rapacious enemies he had 
to deal, moved heaven and earth to raiſe money for the ulti- 
mate payment. Having exhauſted the foreign ſettlements, 
He apples himſelf to an active money-dealer, one Comora, an 


Hindoo of his own religion, adjuring him, by every tye that 


they held dear in common, not to ſuffer a Prince and People 
of his own perſuaſion, to become a ſacrifice to the Mahome- 
tans. He deſires bills upon Madraſs to the amount of the 
laſt payments, and pledges a territorial revenue for the ſe- 
curity. 

This Comora, was the Dubaſh or Agent of the famous 
Mr. Paul Benfield, the Nabob's banker. Whether moved by 
ſentiments of conſcience, as he pretended, or thinking the 
money of his maſter to be well veſted in the territory to be 
engaged for it, and in an hurry to receive the uſury for a pay- 
ment that was to be made to themſelves; or having planned 
from the beginning, the villany that was afterwards executed, 
he drew bills on his maſter, Mr. Paul Benfield, for the money; 
which bills were put into the Nabob's hands. The deluded 
King of Tanjore thinking he had at length ſet himicif on 
ſecure ground, wrote to the Preſidency, that as he had 
punctually diſcharged the laſt payment, he now hoped that 

He 
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He had entitled himſelf to the Nabob's friendſhip. But he 
was miſtaken — the Nabob's friendſhip was too valuable a 
thing to be ſo ſlightly purchaſed. With theſe bills in his 
hands, or in his banker's hands (a fact that has ſince been con- 
feſſed by Mr. Benfield himſelf) he was not aſhamed to make 
the above charge of a refuſal of payment; and ſent the Engliſh 
troops to invade and conquer that very kingdom, for the exor- 
bitant ranſom of which he had juſt received the laſt payment. 

On theſe pleas of the Nabob, the Preſidency, as if they 
had a grave and plauſible matter before them, finally ſit in 
judgment, —but not with both the parties before them. They 
declare all ideas of the exiſtence of a guaranty of the King of 
Tanjore, on the part of the Company, removed ; and, with- 
out a pretence of their being guarantees of any treaty on the 
part of the Nabob, they take into conſideration * The pro- 
« priety and neceſſity of the expedition againſt Tanjore; and 
they aſſign the three following moſt curious reaſons for en- 
gaging in it. 1ſt, * That in conſequence of the humiliating 
* condition to which the Rajah has been ed 1 ſubmit at the 
* concluſion of the laſt peace, and his conflant apprebenſions of 
« the Nabob's taking poſſeſſion of his country, he muſt be willing 
4 to join the French, or any power.“ 2dly. © Becauſe his 
total reduction becomes matter of ſelf-defence.” 3dly © Be- 
<< cauſe the Nabob will pay his debts in caſe of diſturbances, 
«© which he declares he never will do if they will not under- 
« take this expedition *.“ 


by Company's Appendix, P. 1129. 
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Thich who wit take ie trouble of Fömpaking thefe raw, 
ün coloured pretevts, with thoſe of tlie faitie kind made on a 
former occaſion, with regard to the King of Tathore (which 1 


have ſtated in a note, (page's2,) and with regard to the Marawar 
Princes (recited in pages 99, 100,) will find a great uniformity 


in their Whole ſyſtem. Firſt, it is their practice to do the 


greateſt injuries to the native ſovereigns; they reduce "them 
to the moſt humiliating condition ; they fill them with fear and 
apprebenſions of taking polſeſton of their country ; and then, 
kindly to free them from all cauſes of dread, they realize 
the evils which they had made them apprehend ; 'they Fall 
upon them; they plunder and ſubdue them. They conclude 
from their treatment of them, that the Princes muſt be their 


enemies, and then, their total reduction becomes matter of 


felf=c =deferice. To crown the whole; becauſe their Mahometan 
friend and patron refuſes to pay his debts, without a pretence 
of quarrel,” for the mere purpoſe of creating a fund for the pay- 
ment of his debts, they join him to exterminate their neigh- 
bours, benefactors, friends, and allies. 

Theſe are the grounds and principles (I ſhall beſtow no 
epithets upon them) upon which the Nabob proceeded, in the 
year 1773, with Engliſh arms, to the ruin of Tanjore. In 
this invaſion, as much blood was ſhed as the reſiſtance could 
admit, Then, with a relentleſs hand, the Nabob proceeded 
to pillage the country to the amount, including the percep- 
tion of the revenues, of more than four millions ſterling. 

This, the Conſiderer and his party, call“ Juſtice and policy, 


1 % and: 


1 ug J 


4 and the neceſſity of reaſſuming vigorous meaſures againſt. the in- 
e corrigible Rajah. It being evident, that in the preſent ſyſtem 
% it was. dangerous to have ſuch a power. in the beart of: the 
« province 

For the purpoſe of pibilating Such a Sewer in their pre- 
fent ſyſtem, they invented a conſtruction for public engage- | 
ments, in virtue of which they annulled the treaty of 1762 | 
by that of 1769. By this conſtruction they annulled the 
treaty of 1769, by the firſt treaty of 1771, and the firſt treaty 
that year they annulled by the ſecond ; and then they an- 
nulled both the treaties of 1771, by the invaſion and uſur- 
pation: of 1773. The author, who does not like that this cu- 
rious treaty-breaking invention ſhould be diſcredited, com- 
plains of having the exiſtence of the fundamental treaty of 
1762 ſtill ſuppoſed. He 1s abſolutely outrageous againſt the 
Directors for conſidering it in that light T. We trace,” ſays 
he, © an ignorance and negligence, which though it exculpates 
« them in ſome meaſure from intentional miſchief, was cer- 
« tainly very.criminal in matters of ſuch high concern.” The 
gentleman's zeal and warmth againſt theſe high crimes and 


K 
1 — 


* 


miſdemeanors of the Company towards its ſervants, will not 
permit him to recollect, that the Direction had never ratified 
any treaty, but that of 1762 ; and that their whole correſpon- 
dence goes upon an idea of the exiſtence of that treaty, as a baſis 
of their right of interference in the diſputes between the Nabob 


and the Rajah. He forgets that the gentlemen concerned in 


* Conſiderations, P. 27. \ ＋ Ibid, P. 40. 
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the war of 1771, ſuppoſe its exiſtence (at leaſt at that time) 
ſince they declare that they acted partiy as its guarantees. He 
forgets alſo that the Directors, under all the deceptions proved 
to be practiſed upon them, never authorized any treaty, or 
any war, but for the ſuppoſed purpoſe of enforcing that ori- 


ginal fundamental treaty. 


As to the conqueſt ; the Directors conſidered it, as what it 
was, a ſhocking uſurpation. If we have proved that the Nabob 
was the aggreſſor and wrong-doer, by the author's rule, he 
ought to have no benefit of treaties, and ſuch a power ought 
not to exiſt : But I do not wiſh that his own principles ſhould 
be brought home to the Naboh ; I do not wiſh that any 
reigning power ſhould: be extirpated, though every honeſt man 
muſt wiſh, that they ſhould all of them be kept withan. the 
bounds of juſtice ; and that we, the Engliſh, as an example 
of the leſſon we teach to others, ſhould keep ourſelves within 
the ſame limits. This is what every Engliſhman has a right to 
demand, from thoſe who are entruſted with the management 
of any part of the power of this kingdom. 

On this ſtate of the grounds and principles of the con- 
queſt of Tanjore (not aſſumed but proved) the public will 
judge of the propriety of the Company's meaſures, for re- 
ſtoring it to the natural ſovereign and its original govern- 


ment, and of the wildneſs of the ſtring of ſchemes, propoſed 


in the pamphlet Jam examining, for tearing: it again from 
thoſe natural holds, and. once more ſubjecting this harraſſed 
country to the ferocious rapacity of Mahometan deſpotiſm. 


If. 


( 17 J 


If Mahomed Ali had originally no right, or colour of 


right, to have Tanjore conquered for him by Engliſh arms, 
he has no right to have it returned to him by a third vio- 
lence on the people, and a ſecond depoſition of the unhappy 
King of that country, who neither has furniſhed, nor' in 
his preſent ſtate can furniſh, any kind of pretence for ſuch 
an outrage. His country is poſfeſſed by Englith troops; to this 
he has moſt chearfully conſented : He paid, in little more than a 
year after his reſtoration, and out of a country ruined by 
the ravages and extortions of the Nabob, . 320,000 ſterling, 
for the protection of the Company. He has fince granted to 
the ſame Company, of his free bounty, Nagore, a territory of 
value, both for fituation and profit. — Yet after all, he is not 
now at eaſe from their ſervants, who have not yet ceaſed to 
give countenance to the Nabob's claim of debt; and who 
even canvaſs and litigate the value of his late gift, as if it was a 
debt to themſelves. Can that country be ſubject at once to the 


Engliſh and to the Mahometans? Can the King pay all their 


multiplied demands? and after having yielded himſelf and his 
country to the Company at their own requeſt, on their own 


terms, and on their own faith, is he to be delivered over to 


Mahomed Ali, his bigotted as well as his political enemy? 
If this idea be not ſupportable, it is unneceſſary for me to 
take notice of the ſeveral ingenious modes and conditions 
of executing the project for a ſurrender of Tanjore to the 
Nabob, which is elaborately argued in the latter end of the 
pamphlet before us . I ſhall only touch upon ſome of the 


* Conſiderations, p. 68. . 
extraordinary,, 
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extraominary, ſcattered. topics of the author. This gentleman 
ſeems to think, that the King of Tanjore is ſo near being a pri: 
ſonen to the Engliſh, with their garriſon in his fort, that he will 
not be much worſe off, hy being totally depoſed, and made a pri- 
ſoner to the Nabob.— Pray, good Sir! let him judge for himſelf. 
It is not the Nabob and his partizans, that the King of Tan- 
jore wiſhes to make his referrees. It is very true, that it is 
not what is beſt, but what is not worſt of all, that is now in 
the King of Tanjore's option. If the King of Tanjore muſt 
be a priſoner, he does not chooſe to be priſoner to the Na- 
bob. He is ready to depend on the benevolence of a Bri- 
tiſh King, and a Britiſh corporation created and acting by 
law; though he cannot rely on the mercy of Mahon Ali, 
and his Durbar. 


But our author tells us, that the Nabob, when he has 
depoſed the King of Tanjore, will give him ſecurity for a 
penſion on his revenues. To this exceſs of Mahomet's ge- 
neroſity, the King of Tanjore will anſwer, that he chooſes 
to take his own income himſelf, out of his own territories, 
Limited as his revenue is, it is ſtill a better ſecurity for ſome 


kind of rank and authority, than Mahometan faith for a 
miſerable penſion. 


The Nabob's own, his eldeſt, Son, ſtarves on his Father's 
penſion; though a Jaghire land is expreſsly aſſigned for the pay- 
ment of it. The Rajah would ſomething doubt of better treat- 
ment than this * good old Prince” (in our author's lan- 
guage) chooſes to give his own child. The King of Tanjore 


* Conſiderations, Page 57. 
too, 


[ ay ] 
todo, remembers well the Nabob's generoſity, in the jewels. 


that were torn from the ears of his women; he:remembers 
his own poor and miſerable: priſon; he remembers the credit 
which the Nabob has ſince aſſumed for not having actually 
taken away his life; he remembers the bare walls to which 


he was reſtored, of what had been one of the richeſt pa- 


laces in the world; he remembers, that he owed to private 
benevolence, that he had a carpet to ſit on, or a palankeen 
to carry him. Ile is not ignorant of the wretched condition 
of the Marawar Princes, Who (if they are ſtill living) are 
miſerable priſoners in the eaſtle of Trichinopoly x. — On the 
Whole, therefore, the | Rajah prefers the worſt treatment that 
the worſt humours of the Company's ſervants can mortify 
him with, to the tender mercies of a Mahometan - maſter, 
however the partizans of Mahomed Ali may applaud and 
magnify the benevolence of his nature. 

The author. of the Conſiderations ridicules the idea of the 
King of Tanjore being in reality reſtored, whilſt Engliſh 
garriſons poſſeſs his forts; yet he is not aſhamed to propoſe 
this very ſame thing, which he ridicules, ſhould be practiſed on 
the delivery of the country to the Nabob, whom he is pleaſed 
to conſider as the lawful owner. He propoſes the. very ſame 


* Tf a virtuous' benevolence towards the diſtreſſed, or any well-directed ambi- 
tion, or even a manly avarice, actuated our councils in the Eaſt, it would be im- 
poſſible that theſe unhappy Gentoo Princes, the native, original Princes of that 
land, and their country, ſhould be left a prey to the wanton, malicious violence 
of a Mahometan. 
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arrangements * as to the garriſon of the places by Engliſh ; 


but he propoſes it with great caution ; for he knows that 


the Nabob having once had Engliſh garriſons in all his 
fortreſſes, found means to remove them all, and to form a 
great ſtanding army of his own, trained in the European 
manner, in the hopes of ſupporting the new ſcheme of 
independence, recommended to him "= his Engliſh friends 
and partizans. | 

I cannot help remarking, that this zentleman, (the author of 
the Conſiderations) and all thoſe who engage in the cauſe of Ma- 
homed Ali, in propoſing ſchemes of government, and ſupporting 
rights of government in the Eaſt, are pleaſed to confine their 
attention ſolely to Princes, and to the rights of Princes. The 
wretched people are no part whatſoever of their conſideration. 
Every man who knows any thing of India, muſt know the 
utter deteſtation thoſe people entertain (I think with very good 
reaſon) but whether with good reaſon or not, they do moſt 
certainly entertain, of Mahometan government. To ſay no- 


thing of the genius of that government in general, and in 
particular of the government of Mahomed Ali, it will be 
hardly believed, that all men do not infinitely prefer a ſub- 
jection to Princes of their own blood, manners, and reli- - 
gion, to any other; that they will not be more obedient to 
ſuch Princes; and that ſuch Princes will not be reciprocally 


* Conſiderations, P. 69. Be it agreed, for the general ſafcty, that the Com- 
« pany ſhall garriſon the principal forts in Tanjore, and keep up ſuch a force as 
the Nabob may deem competent to the defence of that kingdom,” 


more 
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more tender of them. This natural and reciprocal partiality, is 
matter of great conſideration in all governments; but it is 
peculiarly ſo among thoſe nations where there is no ſettled 
law or conſtitution, either to fix allegiance, or to reſtrain 
power. 
If the Company, who under the name of alliance, or 
under even the name of ſubjection to a Mogul, are in reality 
now the actual Sovereigns and Lords paramount of India, ſtill 
chooſe, as hitherto they have done, and as in wiſdom perhaps 
they ought to do, to have a dependent government interpoſed 
between them and the native people, it is both their in- 
tereſt and duty that it ſhould be. ſuch as is congemal to the 
native inhabitants, correſpondent to their manners, and ſooth- 
ing to their prejudices. The native Indians, under their own 
native government, are, to ſpeak without prejudice, a far 
better people than the Mahometans ; or than thoſe who by 
living under Mahometans, became the depreſſed ſubjects, or 
the corrupted inſtruments of their tyranny ; they are of far 
milder manners, more induſtrious, more tractable, and leſs 
enterpriſing. 
The Arabians, and Tartars, and Perſians, and their Clans 
of Muſſulmen, are full as rapacious, and infinitely more 
fierce and cruel, than the Engliſh who are ſent to make their 
fortunes in India in a civil or military capacity. The Engliſh 
have neither the ſame diſpoſition, nor the ſame degree of bold- 
neſs, nor in many caſes, even the ſame means of oppreſſion. 


Without however diſputing which is the more intolerable. 
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weight, it is certain, that no people can bear two ſuch rã- 
ders. It was our buſineſs to reſpect paſtſtan as the only tithe 


rather, as it is the title on which we ourſelves ftand. It was our 
buſineſs, that no antiquated claims ſhould be revived ; and no 


diſturbances raiſed on ſuch dangerous pretences. It was our 


duty, in oxder to make ſome ſort of compenſation for the mif- 


chiefs inſeparable from a foreign and commercial ſuperiority, 


to keep a balance of juſtice and proportion in the ſeveral powers 
that were ſubordinate to us; one of the laſt things in the world 
which we were juſtified in doing, was to encourage arbi- 
trary and boundleſs pecuniary demands, under the barba- 
rous names of Nazirs, Crores, &c. &c.; and leaſt of all ought 
we to ſupport ſuch demands in favour of any perſon whoſe 
own ſtrength was not ſufficient to enforce his own injuſtice. 
When we did this, then it became not the robbery of 
another, but our own. Extortion, always the endemial 
diſtemper of that part of the world, began to be aggravated 
in all its ſymptoms, when Aſiatie avarice was ſupported by 
European arts and diſcipline. Whereas our evident duty, 
and our cleareſt intereſt, was to employ thoſe arts and that 
diſcipline, and the power that grew out of them, to me- 
horate the condition of the ſubject and the dependent, ra- 
ther than to enforce the wild claims of a pretender, or to 
enforce the intolerable deſpotiſm even of the lawful poſſeſſors 
of power. All this we might have done, and in a great 
meaſure may ſtill do, without any ſort of diminution (to 

5 ſpeak 
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ſpeak within compaſs) of revenue; and with an infinite in- 


creaſe of our reputation. But fatally, we have ſuffered, for a 
long time, a contrary courſe to prevail, to the ruin of the 
fine country that has fallen into our hands ; and England 
has thought proper to look on unconcerned, whilſt the 
Engliſh arms have been employed by a ferocious and inſatiable 
Mahometan, to exterminate near twenty native hereditary 
princes, of very ancient, and in that part of the world, 
illuſtrious families. But though this depredation and ruin, 
and in many inſtances this total extinction, of noble houſes, 
be itſelf a matter which commonly excites no ſmall degree of 
commiſeration in all liberal minds; yet it is a conſideration in- 
finitely inferior to that of ſuch multitudes of the native peo- 
ple, once under the dominion of theſe depoſed Princes, but who 
are now ſubjected to the intolerable burden of the Mahometan 
yoke. The poverty and depopulation of the country which has 
enſued, is a thing to be deplored; and ſurely the cauſe of 
ſuch ſerious evils ought to be ſpeedily inveſtigated. 

If there was a real diſpoſition to inveſtigate, and to redreſs 
theſe grievances, it would not be a matter of difficulty to lay 
before the public, in clear and diſtinct particulars, the hor- 
rors of the Mahometan government in India, as it is exer- 
ciſed in its moſt deſtructive manner by the Nabob of Arcot, 
as well in thole territories of which the Engliſh arms had 
originally put him in poſſeſſion, as in thoſe of which they 
have made him maſter, by a ſeries of near twenty years violence, 
war, and deſolation: but as that great and neceſſary work is not 
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yet undertaken, it will be ſufficient, for the preſent, to lay before 
the reader ſome hints of what appeared to the Company, at ſeve- 
ral periods, to be the ſpirit of Mahometan domination; its ten- 
dency to deſtroy the eminent nobility, who-were compelled by us 
to a dependence upon it ; and ſome ſmall part of its oppreſlive 
conſequences on the low and induſtrious part of the Indian 
community. It muſt be allowed, to-the Company's honour, 
that they have in general endeavoured to check theſe exceſſes, 
though with. little effect, as we have ſeen. However, their 
views: ſeem to be perfectly conformable to the opinions of the 
beſt judges of the ſtate of affairs in India *, and to the plan 
of government here laid down. We apprehend,“ ſay the 
Directors, in their letter to the Preſident and Council at 
Fort Saint George, dated 4th March 1767, that if any 


thing can give us the interior, peaceable, and quiet poſſeſ- 


6 ſion of the Circars +, it will be ſuch a kind of government 
© as ſhall make the ſeveral Rajahs and Zemindars feel and 
« acknowledge its. juſtice, mildneſs, and equity, above all 
« others. that they have. been accuſtomed to; ſo long as 


* « You will ſee,” ſays Colonel Bonjour, © by my Letter to his High- 
«.neſs the Nabob, that force of arms alone will not ect the ſettling and tranquillity 
6. of this country, This, I muſt enforce, by requeſting you will ſupport my 
« opinion before him; for J cannot promiſe you any thing favourable from the 
« operations I may direct, when they are not ſupported by a ſy/item of government 


* ſuitable to the genius, cuſtoms, and privileges of the people who are ta be influenced by 


* . Leiter from Colonel Bonjour to the Preſidency of Madraſs. Com- 


pany's Appendix, P. 1046. This letter the Preſidency did not chooſe to deliver 
to the Nabob. 


+ The territories in the Kingdom of Golconda, acquired: by the Company 
within theſe few years. | | | 
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they live in obedience and fulfil the engagements they 
are bound to: effects which we much doubt whether 
they would ever have derived om the Company's go- 
vernment, had the Nabob, or any other native of Indoſtan, 
been entruſted with the particular management. . What we 
have faid, implies a confidence in you, that the Rajahs, 
Zemindars, and every other inhabitant, will be protected 
in the poſſeſſion of their ut and hereditary rights : we 
mean not only as relative to oppreſſion from the mem- 
bers or miniſters of our own government, but alſo from the 
encroachments and attempts of each other *.” — They 


think a balance of power ought to be kept between them ; 
that therefore they wiſh the. preſent Indian powers to 


cc 


0 


cc. 


64 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


remain as a check upon one another +.” — © That they 
mean to diſtribute to every man his own ; and by a 
juſt, mild, and prudent conduct towards them, to evince, 
that conqueſts and plunder are not the. objects of our 
purſuits f. — They torbid © the extirpation of the Poly- 
gars 8, though they wiſh them. in obedience to the Na- 
bob. . They obſerve with concern, that in certain coun- 
tries ||, their troops have been put to di/agreeable ſervices, 
more eſpecially as, the rebellion of the Polygars may, they 
fear, with oo much juſtice, be aſſigned to the mal/-adminitration 
of the Natob's collectors. —“ That it was repugnant to hu- 


manity, to force them to ſuch dread/ul extremities as they 


* Company's Appendix, Page 51 0 $ Madura and T innevelly. 


+ Ibid. P. 519. | T hoſe reduced by us io a ſubjection 


1 Ibid. P. 523. to Mahomed Ali. 
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under went. That fome examples of ſeverity might be ne- 
« ceſſary, but it ſhould be on the Jeaders, when they fall into 
« the Nabob's hands, and not by the dgſtruction of the conn- 
« fry.” — That the falſe policy of this ſhould be repre- 
« ſented to the Nabob, &c.” — * That they fear his go- 
« yernment is by no means of the mildeſt; and that there is 


ec 


great oppreſſion in collecting his revenues +,” 

The Company, who knew, and therefore wiſhed to diſ- 
countenance, his oppreſſions of the native princes and no- 
bility, and of the people at large, in the collection of the re- 
venues, were alſo perfectly apprized of his peculiar oppreſſions 
on the ſources of all revenue, the manufacturers of the 
country. Theſe manufacturers they knew were obliged to 
fly into the ſtrong holds of the Indian Princes, for a pro- 
tection againſt Mahometan tyranny; which is a practical 
proof, worth an hundred arguments, to decide the difference 
between the two governments. The Company therefore di- 
rect, That in reducing the Polygars, they were to be 
% cautious not to deprive the weavers and manufacturers 
« of the protection they often meet with in the ſtrong 
« holds of the Polygar countries .“ - And in their Letter 
to the Nabob himſelf, they think fit (knowing his practice) 
to give him the like caution ; ** We entreat your Excellency 
« in particular, to make the manufacturers the objects of 
« your tendereſt care; particularly, that when you root out 


Company's Appendix, P. 523. t Ibid. 524. 
F Ibid, 524. | 


« thy 


27 

8 the Polygars, you do not deprive the weavers of the pro- 
« teftion they enjoyed under them *.” | 

It is unneceſſary to obſerve to the reader, that when the 
Company permitted the Nabob to deſtroy the protection 
which the manufacturers enjoyed againſt his tyranny, their 
humane advice to him, with relation to thoſe miſerable 
wretches, when he had got them once more into his power, 
was likely to be but of ſmall benefit or conſolation to them. 
I have therefore quoted this paſſage, not to ſhew the efficacy 


of the Company's interference with their coun/els, againſt the 


effects of their arms, but to ſhew their ſtrong ſenſe of the 
probable condition of thoſe whom they were going to ſur- 
render to the Nabob's mercy : It is not wholly unlike the 
kindneſs of the Liſbon Inquiſition, when they dehver a mi- 
ſerable Jew to the ſecular arm. Even the Preſidency of 
Madraſs, which at the very time it was preparing to make 
the war of 1771 againſt the King of Tanjore, in order to 
extend the ſphere of the N abob's tyranny, ſpeaking of the 


diſtreſſes which a country, already ſubjugated to him, had 


ſuffered from a moſt grievous and waſteful war (brought on 
folely by his reſtleſs ambition) expreſs themſelves of his 


government in the following manner: That they” [the 
diſtreſſes by the war] “have been certainly great; but thoſe 


«© by the Nabob's opprefſions we believe to be greater than all, 
„ becauſe they are without intermiſſion ; the other are temporary; 


Company's Appendix, P. 527. 
40 by 


ce by all which oppreſſions ; we believe, the Nabob has great 


£ wealth in ſtore,” 

It would be perfectly uſeleſs to remark on theſe Kſyoſitions 
and proceedings of the Nabob, if the cauſe of the evil and the 
means of redreſs were not both in ourſelves. All this am- 
bition, pride, and tyranny of Mahomed Ali, and all the 
uſurpations and oppreſſions by which this enormous wealth 
has been hoarded by him, are wholly ſupported by an unna- 
tural and extrinſic force. The Engliſh commanders, who 
had the misfortune to have ſome of the Nabob's troops as an 
incumbrance on their operations in his favour, declare, 
« that they could have no dependence on them,” and that 
« they were the worſt they had ever ſeen *. The Company 
has frequently expreſſed the ſame ſentiments, and given their 
directions accordingly. — © That the Nabob is univerſally 
„ known to be a man of no reſources in himſelf,” , A 
« Nabob who cannot ſupport himſelf.” —* That his army 
is an uſeleſs rabble.”—** That the leaving the fortreſſes 
« of the Carnatic to his defence, would be to expoſe the 
very being of the Company on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
«© to the greateſt riſk +.” On that account, they heavily 
and juſtly accuſe their ſervants for engaging to effectuate fo 
deſperate a deſign. ** On tracing the ſubject minutely, we 

* Company's Appendix, P. 1165. General Smith's letter, 1ſt Aug. 1773.1 
%% Not one of the Nabob's irregulars, horſe, or ſcapoys, which you mention, 
«© have juined me, and what I have ſeen of the latter are the worfi- regimented troops 


« ever ſaw in any ſervice.“ 


4 Company's Appendix, P. 538. 
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e find, that no ſooner was the Nabob put in poſſeſſion of the 


e ſaid forts, and the Company's troops removed, than his 


% own rebellious ſubjects were hardy enough to attempt 
« re- taling ſome of them; and their ſucceſs ſhews, that 
* they had little more to do than to appear befere them, in order 
de 70 obtain poſſeſſion. On which account the Nabob himſelf 
declared, he was tired out with the frequent accounts received 
& of the depredations of the plunderers, and that he was fully 
convinced Bis troops were utterly unequal to the taſk of 
* ſuppreſſing them +.” | 

This Potentate, ſo deſcribed by the Company, and ſo de- 
ſcribed by himſelf, —a Potentate, who is ſo far from being in 


* 


c 


a condition to defend himſelf againſt a foreign enemy t, that 


he is not able to ſupport the police in his own territories with- 
out an Engliſh army—has had theſe important fortreſſes, con- 
trary to repeated orders from Europe, delivered up to his gar- 
riſons; has had conqueſts of vaſt territories made for him by 
our blood and treaſure, againſt the ſame repeated orders, and 
millions of unhappy people, without check or control of any 
kind, delivered over to his arbitrary diſcretion, This Po- 
tentate on ſufferance, this creature of natural and indefeaſible 


N. B. The word re-taking is remarkable; for, in fact, he has but few places 
which have not, at ſome time or other, been violently taken by the Company's 
Servants from the lawful Proprietors, and delivered to him. 


+ Company's Appendix, P. 541. 

21 The Marattas claim, and at times exact a chout or tribute from him. Chout 
is the Maratta word for Tribute, or more properly for Contribution, as Peſhcuſh 
is the Nabob's term for the ſame thing. 

8 dependence, 
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dependence, whoſe very power exiſts in his ſubjeCtion, is ſet 
up, not only as an independent Sovereign, but as a great Con- 
queror. The very perſons, without whom he has no ex- 
iſtence, have thought proper, in ſpite of his unalterable im- 
becillity, to declare themſelves his vaſſals, and to act ſo much 
in that character, that,” as they themſelves tell us, the 
„ Engliſb are conſidered in India as indeed great and pow- 
«« erful, but that they are entirely ſubordinate to the Nabob, 
« and obliged to employ that force according to his pleaſure.” 
He who is himſelf abroad a bugbear, and at home a ſha- 
dow, is however, by the juſt terrors of our ſubftantial 
power, become dreadful to almoſt all his neighbours ; and 
within his own territories exerciſes an oppreſſion, which out- 
rages humanity,. over the Princes and people, not yet extir- 
pated, whom we have bowed to his yoke. That yoke the 
weakneſs and deſpotiſm of his government would have both 
provoked and enabled them effectually to ſhake off, if the 
dread of the immediate march of the army of a Chriſtian 
and free people to ſuccour Mahometan deſpotiſm, did not even 
forbid them ſo much as to complain under their ſufferings. 
Formerly the Vakeels or Agents of the Indian Princes, were 
admitted to Madraſs; their complaints were heard, and their 
claims were conſidered. If juſtice was not always done, it 
was never formally denied; and the Engliſh Company ap- 
peared as a power of dignity in India. But at preſent, they 
are taught to direct their eyes to the Nabob as principal. — 
Of late, almoſt every agent from every. ſtate in India, has 


been 


| . | 
been excluded from the leaſt correſpondence with our Pre- 
ſidency * ; whilſt the Durbar of the Nabob was ſurrounded 
with ſuch a crowd of foreign miniſters, as gave it the air of 
an imperial court. They ſubmitted (or, as they ſay, were 
compelled to ſubmit) to this humiliation, and conſented to 
exiſt for no other purpoſe than as Agas of the Janizaries, to 
the Durbar of Mahomed Ali. Whenever he wants to make 
a conqueſt, or to ſuppreſs any rebellion, they are applied to 
for their aſſiſtance: But when they begin to enquire either 
into his politics, or his government, they are charged not 
to interfere : It is no buſineſs of theirs: — Such is the uſe 
of our conqueſts in India. By what machinery this ſtrange 
ſyſtem, apparently ſo contrary to reaſon, nature, common 
ſenſe, and common humanity, is ſet at work and ſupported, 
may be laid open to the public at ſome other time. The 
author of this little diſcuſſion has prepared a full, and as he 
thinks ſatisfactory explanation of it. Prudential reaſons in- 
duce him to keep it back for the preſent ; but it is not im- 
probable that the activity of ſome perſons will compel him to 
produce it. - 

If we had conquered for ourſelves, if we had reſerved in 
the provinces, which have been ſubdued by our arms, any 
means of protection to the inhabitants ; if we had put any 
ſort of check on the new deſpotiſm which we had ſet up, 
ſomething might be ſaid in favour of that ſeries of wars, 


* What has been done to remedy this great abuſe within the laſt year, I am not 
acquainted with; but thus things ſtood when the King of Tanjore was invaded. 
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" ( 132 ] 
which have brought ſuch deſtruction on our ſpecies. Euro- 
pean oppreſſion has, in its worſt form, fome traits of mild- 
neſs in it; but we ſold both our virtues and vices to the Ma- 
hometans, and made the miſerable Indians pay the purchaſe. 

It is not however enough, it ſeems, that many great and 
originally independent Indian Provinces, formerly kingdoms, 
have been ſubjected to the Mahometans. Tanjore alone 
(among many to whom the ſame juſtice is due) is reſcued, 
half ruined as it is; and this eſcape of an unhappy Prince 
and country, is repreſented to a Britiſh Parliament, and a 
Chriſtian people, as the greateſt of all ſubjects of ſorrow and 
lamentation. 

One would really imagine, from the piteous complaints of 
the book before us, that the Nabob had been deprived of all 
his original territories ; had been deſpoiled of all his private 
poſſeſſions ; his women cruelly ſtripped of all the ornaments 
of their perſons ; his houſe robbed to the bare walls ; and 
his perſon mercileſsly impriſoned. — Theſe indeed are the 
miſeries— not, which the Nabob has himſelf /afered, but 
thoſe which he has inflifed on the King of Tanjore, and 
upon many other unredreſſed and helpleſs men, of great rank 
and diſtinction.— But when you hear him, or his advocates 
for him, talking to you of the * good old Prince, 
« humbled into the duſt before the ſervants of the Com- 
« pany ;”—entreating Lord Pigot to ſhew mercy to his. 
old age and white hairs; — that © his dignity yielded to 


* Conſiderations, P. 55 and 57. . 
; cc 18 


1 


* his friendſhip ; that ** 2 participation with his friends 
his greateſt pleaſure ;”—** to leave him in poſſeſſion in name 
e only, to preſerve his honour and character, and not to diſ- 
grace him in the eyes of Aſia — it is ſurely impoſſible for 

the hardeſt heart not to be touched If after this pathetic 
peroration, you come to examine into the nature of the 
grievance which gives riſe to ſo rueful a complaint, it 
will, I believe, excite ſome other paſſion rather than pi- 
ty, when you find that the diſtreſs of the good old Prince” 
is no more or leſs than this—That he has been helped by 
the Engliſh arms, to deſtroy not above twenty conſiderable 
Princes, a thouſand times better men and better born than 
himſelf; that he has been only enabled to waſte, rob, and 
oppreſs a vaſt tract of country, once the moſt populous and 
flouriſhing upon earth ; that he has been able to engage us to 
make for him, no more than two cruel and unprovoked wars 
on the King of Tanjore; and in two years to rob him of no 
more than five millions of his money and effects. This is the 
ſubject of the complaint of ** the good old prince; this is what 
has humbled him to the duſt; and it is for theſe indignities 
and injuries, that we are called upon to“ have mercy on 
„ his white hairs.” It would provoke one's laughter, if it 
did not excite ſo much of our indignation, to ſee ſuch an 
audacious. attempt made to pervert our benevolent natural 
feelings, and to debauch our ſympathy from the ſufferings of 
the oppreſſed, to beſtow them on the diſappointments of the 


oppreſſor; to divert our compaſſion from thoſe who complain, 
becauſe 


” 
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1 [ 144 ] 
becauſe they endure great wrongs, to thoſe who raiſe an out- 
cry, becauſe they are not permitted to continue and increaſe 
them. It is hoped, however, that the active partizans of 
oppreſſion will do good at-laſt ; and, by officiouſly bringing 
thoſe matters into diſcuſſion, will rouze the humanity and 
juſtice of his Majeſty, this Nation, and the Company, in 
favour of the unhappy Nations, Princes, and People, who are 
under our protection, and from whom we derive infinite 


benefits, 
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WX. 


X. 


A D 1 


Preſent eftabliſhment of the kingdom of Tanjore, as ſettled by the 
Treaties of 1762 and 1769, by the order of the Court of Di- 
rectors in 1775, and by the Conditions agreed on between the 
King of Tanjore and the Eaſt India Company in 1776; and 
which will ſcarcely be thought not ſufficiently advantageous for the 
Eaſt India Company. 


ARTICLES of Agreement between the King of Tan- 
jore and the Nabob of Arcot *. 


. HE King of T anjore ſhall pay an annual Peſhouch 
or Tribute to the Mogul, of two /acks of rupees, and 


no. more. 
II. The King of Tanjore ſhall pay the further yearly ſum 


of two lacks of rupees, and no more, in full for the uſual 
and cuſtomary preſents or Durbar charges F. 


* Vid. Treaty and Agreement made and concluded between the Nabob of 
Arcot and the King of Fanjore in 1762. This treaty is guarantied by the 
Preſident and Council at Madraſs, and I by the Court of DireQtors,— 


Company's Appendix, P. 77 & ſeq. i 
This, and this only, is what the Nabob has any n to for his owa 


profit ; the treaty ſpecifically diſtinguiſhes it from the Mogul's tribute. 
III. The: 
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*** 
10: The Nabob ſhall confirm to the King of Tarjore the 
"fall and free poſſeſſion of the diſtricts of Covilady and 


Elangad . 


* In 1764 and 1765, diſputes ariſing concerning the 


banks of the river Cavery, the Preſidency of Madraſs are 


directed, as guarantees of the treaty of 1762, to ſupport the 
King of Tanjore in his right to the repair of the ſaid banks; 
and the country of Tanjore muſt ſuffer famine, if the banks 


are not preſerved. 


By the treaty with Hyder Ali in 1769, the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of his kingdom is ſecured and guarantied to the Rajah 


of Tanjore. 


Vid. Comp. App. P. 86. 


ARTICLES of Agreement between the King of Tanjore 
and the Eaſt India Company in 1776 ＋. 


I. The King of Tanjore ſhall admit a garriſon of the 
troops of the Company into the fort of Tanjore, and aſſign 
revenues ſufficient for the maintenance of the ſaid troops, 


+ Orders of the Court of Directors for the reſtoration of the King of Tan- 
jore, and Lord Pigot's letter to the Court of Directors, 2d Sept. 1776. 


I and 


( 137 ] 
and for providing military ſtores neceſſary for the defence of 
the garriſon “. | 

II. All repairs of fortifications ſhall be conducted by the 
Company's engineer at the King of Tanjore's expence ; but 
no works or repairs ſhall be undertaken without his appro- 
bation and conſent, which ſhould always be ſignified in 
writing ; nor until an eſtimate ſhall have been made of the 
charge to be incurred, and the meaſure fully approved and 
authoriſed by the Governor and Council. 

III. No treaty with foreign powers ſhall be concluded by 
the King of Tanjore, without the Company's concurrence ; 
nor ſhall any alliance be formed by him to their prejudice ; 
nor any aid or aſſiſtance be given, directly or indirectly, to 
the enemies of the Britiſh nation. 

IV. In caſe troubles ſhall ariſe in the kingdom of Tan- 
jore, and the troops of the Company, or of the Nabob, 
ſhall march to the King of Tanjore's aſſiſtance at his requi- 
fition, all extraordinary expences incurred thereby ſhall be 
defrayed by him, over and above the charges of the garriſon 
aforeſaid. 


* 'The following are the inſtallments by which the King of Tanjore has 
ſtipulated to pay 400,000 pagodas annually, for the maintenance of troops. 


In November ——— 20, 000 
December — — — — 40, ooo 
January — — 40, ooo 
February — — 100,000 
March — — — 100, oo 
April (a) — — I 00,000 

400,000 


(a) Theſe fix are the productive months, 
T V. No 
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V. No troops whatever, except thoſe of the Company, 
ſhall be permitted to reſide within the city of Tanjore, and 
except all ſuch native * guards as may be neceſſary for ſup- 
porting the dignity of his Majeſty's government; and the 
number of ſuch native guards ſhall be fixed by the Gover- 
nor and Council, and not be exceeded or augmented by the 
King of Tanjore, on any account or pretence whatever. 


VI. In regard to furniſhing ſupplies in time of war, the 
King of Tanjore ſhall not be obliged to comply with any requiſi- 
tion for troops, unleſs our Governor and Council join the Nabob in 
making ſuch requifition ; nor ſhall the quota to be furniſhed to 
the Circar be left indefinite, but be limited to ſuch ſupplies 
as ſhall on all occaſions be deemed juſt and reaſonable by the 


ſaid Governor and Council ; and the charge thereof, if de- 


frayed by the King of Tanjore, ſhall be deducted from the 
annual tribute to be paid by him to the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. | 

VII. On the part of the Company it is ſtipulated, that no 
diminution of his authority over his ſubjects 1s intended by 
them; and that they will ſeverely puniſh every military 


officer, or Company's ſervant, who ſhall in any reſpect in- 


terfere in the affairs of his government. 
VIII, That particular accounts of the expence of the 


. garriſon ſhall be laid before him every three months, or ſo 


* Tanjore Papers, vol i. p. 104. 'Rajah of Tanjore's letter to the governor. 
For my body guard, I ſhall keep a body of men from one hundred to five hun- 
« dred ; and I want not to have one man, either horſe or foot, more than that 
* number.” | 
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often as he ſhall require it ; that no extravagance. ſhall be 


permitted, nor any improper charge be allowed in ſuch 


accounts ; and that if the annual amount thereof ſhall at any 
time be leſs than the revenues aſſigned to the Company, the 
ſurplus of the ſaid revenues ſhall be faithfully returned to 
him * ; but if the expence of the garriſon ſhall exceed the 
amount of the revenues ſo aſſigned, then the King of Tan- 
jore ſhall make good the deficiency. 

IX. That if any diſputes ariſe reſpecting contingent or 
other expences, they ſhall be finally adjuſted by the King of 
Tanjore's agents, and our Preſident and Council, and not 
otherwiſe. 

X. That the troops to be maintained by the King of 
Tanjore, ſhall be employed in his defence alone, ſo long as he 
keeps his faith with the Company. 

XI. That no greater proportion of the revenues to be 
aſſigned to the Company, be required, than ſhall be deemed 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of the garriſon ; but if 
any unforeſeen circumſtance ſhall render ſuch revenue inade- 
quate thereto, the King of Tanjore muſt, as before ob- 
ſerved, cauſe payment of the troops to be made from his 


other reſources. 


* Tt is not the buſineſs at preſent, to enquire how far this and other parts of 
- theſe ſtipulations have been obſerved by the Company's ſervants. It muſt not 
be doubted, that the Directors will, in their own time, effectually provide, that 
a country thus ſurrendered to their power will feel the benefit of their juſtice, 
and not be harraſſed by needleſs, unfounded, vexatious, and unjuſt demands. 


FINIS. 
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